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THE TEDWORTH DRUMMER. 

The following story of remarkable manifestations which never could 
be traced to any other than a spiritual cause, and which we recognize 
as that written by Rev. Joseph Glanvil, Chaplain in Qrdinary to the 
then reigning King of England, is here published at the suggestion 
an eminent clergyman of this city, who has furnished us a copy of 
it from his own library. 

About the middle of March in the year 1661, Mr. John 
Mompesson, of Tedworth, in the county of Wilts, being at the 
bailiff’s house at Ludgershall, and hearing that an idle drum- 
mer had been troubling the place, demanding money by virtue 
of a pass, which was thought to be forged, he sent for the 
fellow, and after some inquiry thought proper to have him im- 
prisoned, and his drum taken away, which was accordingly de- 
posited with the bailiff. By some means, however, the drum- 
mer prevailed on the constable to let him escape, and a short 
time after the baililf sent the drum to Mr. Mompesson, who 
was then setting off for London. 

On his return from London, Mrs. Mompesson told him that 
the house had been greatly disturbed in his absence, as if 
thieves had tried to break in; and a few nights after, he heard 
the same noise himself, On this he got up, took a brace of 
pistols, and opened that door where the knocking seemed most 
violent, but the noise suddenly removed to another door, which 
he opened also, and so went round the honse, but he could dis- 
cover nothing, When he got into bed the noise seemed like 
thumping and drumming on the top of the house, and the 
sound at last went off in the air. 

This noise lasted usually for five nights, and then ceased for 
three ; and after a month's continuance (always beginning as 
they were going to sleep), it began in the room where the 
drum Jay, on which Mr. Mompesson removed into that room, 
in order to observe it. in the first part of the night the drum- 
ming was violent, but in two hours it would stop. . 

Mrs. Mompesson being brought to bed, there was little or 
no noise for three weeks, but afterward it returned with much 
violence, following the children, and beating at their bedstead, 
No blows, however, could he felt, but it was perceived that the 
things beat, tuok exceedingly. After this a scratching was 


heard under the bed, and for some time the noises haunted the | mention. 


children wherever they went. 
On the 5th of November, the noise was remarkably loud ; 
and a servant observing two boards in the children’s room 


It shortly after became very troublesome to a ser- 
vant of Mr. Mompesson, who was a very stout fellow, and of 
sober conversation. For several nights the bedclothes were 
endeavored to be pulled off in so forcible a manner that he 


move, he bid the invisible give him one of them, upon which | was obliged to make use of his whole strengih to keep them 


the board came (nothing moving it that he saw) within a 
yard of him, The man said, Pray let me have it in my hand, 
and it was accordingly shoved quite home to him, and so up 
and down, to and fro, at least twenty times together, till Mr. 
Mompesson forbid his servant such familiarities. This was in 
the day time, and seen by a whole room full of people ; and 
on its departure it left a very sulphurous smell behind it, which 
was very offensive. 

At night the minister and Mr. Cragg, and divers of the 
neighbors, came to the house on a visit. ‘The minister went 
to prayers with them, kneeling at the children’s bedside, where 
it was then very troublesome and loud. During the prayers 
it withdrew into the cockloft, but returned as soon as they 
were over, and then, in sight of the company, the chairs walked 
about the room of themselves, as did also every piece of furni- 
ture that was loose; and the children’s shoes were hurled 
backward and forward over their heads; at the same time a 
bedstaff was thrown at the minister, which struck him on the 
leg, but in so favorable a manner that a lock of wool could 
not fall more gently, and it was observed that it stopped just 
where it lighted, without rolling or moving from the place. 

Mr. Mompesson perceiving that it so much pestered the 
little children, he lodged them out at a neighbor's house, taking 
his eldest daughter, who was about ten years of age, to his 
own chamber, which the Spirit had not visited for a month. As 
soon as the child was in bed the disturbance began there 
again, and continued drumming and waking other noises ; and 
it was observed that it would exactly answer to drumming 
anything that was beaten or called for. After this, the house 
where the children lodged out, happening to be very full of 
visitors, they were brought home, and no disturbance having 
been in the parlor, they were lodged there ; but their persecu- 
tor soon found them out, and contented itself with plucking 
them by the hair and night-clothes, without making any dis- 
turbance. 

It was observed that when the noise was loudest and came 
with the most sudden and surprising violence, no dog about 
the house would move, though the knocking was often heard 
by the neighbors, and also at a considerable distance. The 
servants were sometimes lifted up with their heds, and gently 
let down again without hurt ; at other times it would be like 
a great weight upon their feet. 

About the latter end of December, 1661, the drumming was 
less frequent, and then they heard a noise like jingling of 
money, occasioned, as it was thought, hy Mr. Mompesson's 
mother having a few days before said that she had often heard 
of fairies dropping money, and shoultl be very well satisfied if 
their occasional visitor would leave them something for their 
trouble, 

After this it desisted from making a violent noise, and cm- 
ployed itself in playing little apish tricks. On Christmas Eve, 
a little before day, one of the tittle boys, in getting out of his 
bed, was struck on a sore place upon his heel with the fateh of 
the door. The night after Christmas Day, it threw the old 
gentlewoman’s clothes about the room, and hid her Bible in 
the ashes, aud it played many other pranks too tedious to 


on; and sometimes, that not being sufficient, he was left al- 
most naked, and his shoes thrown at his head ; and then he 
found himself forcibly held, and, as it were, bound hand and 
foot; but whenever he could make use of his sword, and 
struck with it, the Spirit quitted its hold. 

About the beginning of January, 1662, singing was heard 
in Mr. Mompesson’s chimney, which announced the coming of 
the Spirit. And one night, about that time, lights were seen 
in the house, one of whieh came to Mr. Mompesson’s cham- 
ber; it seemed blue, and glimmerivg, and caused great stiff- 
ness in the eyes of the beholders. After the light, something 
was heard to come up stairs, treading softly, as if it had been 
a person without shoes. 

During the time of knocking, when many persons were pres- 
ent, a gentleman in company said, “ Satan, if the drummer 
set thee to work, give three knocks, and no word,” which it 
did very distinctly, and stopped. The gentleman then knocked 
to see if it would answer him, as it was wont, but it did not. 
For farther trial, he bid it, for confirmation, if it were the 
drummer to give five knocks, and no more that night; which 
it did, and left the house quiet all the night after. This was 
done in the presence of Sir Thomas Chamberlain, of Oxford- 
shire, and divers others. 

On Saturday, Jan. 10, an hour before day, a drum was 
heard to beat on the outside of Mr. Mompesson’s chamber, 
from whence it went to the other end of the house, where some 
gentlemen visitors lay, playing at their door four or five differ- 
ent tunes, and then went off into the air. 

The next night, a smith iu the village laying with John the 
man, they heard a noise in the room as of one shoeing a horse, 
and something came, as if with a pair of pincers, nipping at 
the smith’s nose most part of the night, 

Having one night played some little tricks at Mr. Mompes- 
son’s bed’s feet, it went into another bed where one of his 
daughters lay; there it passed from side to side, lifting her 
up as it passed under, at which time there were three kinds of 
noise in the bed; they thrust at it with a sword, but it still 
shifted, and carefully avoided the thrust, getting under the 
child every time they offered at it. 

The night following, it came into the room panting like a 
large dog; upon which one of the company struck at it with 
a bed-staff, which was immediately snatched out of his hand, 
and thrown away, and the room filled with 2 most noisome 
stench, and excessively hot, though it was as vere winter's 

Sones x . aa 
day. After continuing in the bea, panting and seratehing for 
an hour and a half, it went to the next chamber, where it 
knocked a little, and seemed to rattle a ehain. Thus it con- 
tinned for several nights. 

Ina few days after, Mr. Mompesson’s mother’s Bible was 
found in the ashes, the paper sides being downward. Mr. 
Mompesson took it up, and observed that it lay open at the 
third chapter of St. Mark, where there is mention made of the 
unclean Spirits falling down before our Saviour, and of bis 
giving power to the twelve to east out devils, and of the 
seribe’s opinion that he cast them out through Belzebub. 

The night following, they strewed ashes over the chamber, 
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to see what impression the Spirit would leave. In the morn- 
ing they found in one place the resemblance of a great claw, in 
another of a less, some letters in another, (which they could 
make nothing of,) besides many circles and seratches. 

What farther happened while I was at Tedworth, is as fol- 
lows: My friend and I lay in the chamber where the first and 
‘chief disturbance had been. We slept well all night, but 
early, before day, in the morning, I was awakened (and I 
wakened my bed-fellow,) about a great knocking without our 
chamber door. I asked who was there several times, but the 
knocking still continued without answer. At last I said, “ In 
‘the name of God, who is it, and what would you have?” To 
which a voice answered, “ Nothing with you.” We, thinking ‘it 
had been some servant of the house, went to sleep again; but 
speaking of it to Mr. Mompesson when we came down, he as- 
sured us no one of the house lay that way, or had business 
thereabouts, and that his servants were wot up till he called 
them, which was after it was day; which they confirmed, and 
protested that the noise was not made by them. 

Another passage was this: my man, coming to me in the 
‘morning, told me that the horse on which I rode was all in a 
sweat, and looked as if he had been rodeall night. My friend 
cand I went down and found him so. I inquired how he had 
been used, and was assured thathe had been well fed and or- 
dered, as he used to be; and my servant was always very care- 
ful about my horse. The borse I had had a good time, and I 
never knew but he was very sound. But after I had ridden 
him a mile or two very gently over a plain, down from Mr. 
Mompesson’s house, he fell lame, and, having made a hard 
shift to bring me home, died in two or three days, no one 
being able to imagine what he ailed. This seems something 
more than mere accident. 

But to go on with Mr. Mompesson’s own particulars: He 
says, that another time, being in the day, and seeing some 
wood move that lay in the chimney of a room as of itself, he 
discharged a pistol at it, after which they found several drops 
of blood on the hearth, and in divers places of the stairs. 

For two or three nights after the discharge of the pistol, 
‘there was a calm in the house, but then it came again, apply- 
ing itself to a little child, newly taken from the nurse, which 
it so persecuted, that it would not let the poor infant rest for 
two nights together, nor suffer a candle in the room, but car- 
ried them away lighted up the chimney, or threw them under 
the bed. It so scared the child by leaping upon it, that for 
‘some hours it could not be recovered out of the fright, so that 
they were forced again to remove the children out of the 
house; and the following night, about twelve o'clock, some- 
thing came up-stairs, and knocked at Mr. Mompesson’s door ; 
but he, lying still, it went up another pair of stairs to his man’s 
chamber, to whom it appeared standing at his bed’s feet; the 
exact shape and proportion he could not discern, but said, he 
saw a great body, with two red glaring eyes, which, for some 
time, were fixed steadily upon him, and at length disappeared. 


Another night, strangers being present, it purred in the 
children’s bed like a cat, at which time also the clothes and 
children were several times lifted up from the bed, and six 
men could not keep them down. Hereupon, they removed the 
children, intending to have ripped up the bed; but they were 
no sooner Jaid in another, but the second bed was more 
troubled than the first. It continued thus for four hours, and 
so beat the children’s legs against the bed-posts, that they were 
forced to rise, and sit up all night. After this it would empty 
chamber pots into their beds, and strew them with ashes, 
though they were ever so carefully watched. It put a pike 
iron into Mr. Mompesson’s bed, and into his mother’s a naked 
knife upright. It would fill porringers with ashes, throw 
everything about, and continue making a noise all day. 

About the beginning of April, 1663, a gentleman that lay 
in the house had all his money turned black in his pocket; 
and Mr. Mompesson, coming one morning to his stable, found 
the horse he used to ride with one of his hind legs in his 
mouth, and so fastened there, that it was difficult for several 
men to get it out with a lever. After this there were some 
other remarkable things, but my account goes no farther, only 
that Mr. Mompesson wrote me word, that afterward the house 
was several nights besot with seven or eight in the shape of 
men, who, as soon as a gun was discharged, would shuffle away 
together into an arbor. 

The drummer was tricd at the assize at Salisbury on this 
occasion. le was committed first to Gloucester goal for steal- 
ing; anda Wiltshire man coming to sce him, he asked him 
what news in Wiltshire? The visitant said, he knew of none. 
No! said the drummer, did not you hear of the drumming at 
a gentleman’s house at Tedworth? ‘hat I did enough, said 
the other. Yes, quoth the drummer, I have plagued him, 
(or to that purpose,) and he shall never be quiet till he has 
made me satisfaction for taking my drum. 

Upon information of this, the fellow was tried for witchcraft 
at Salisbury, and sentenced for transportation; but he was 
not long away. Some said, that by raising storms and other 
strange operations, he so frightened the scamen, that they were 
glad to set him on shore at the first port they came to; while 
others are more apt to believe that he escaped from the ship, 
at her landing, and so got away to this country again. Be 
this asit may, the house was quiet during his absence, but as 
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soon as he returned the noise began again, and continued a! must take the standard.’ Rafu answered, ‘ Bear thou thy own 


long time. 

All the circumstances that I have here related were sworn 
in court by the minister of the parish, and divers others of 
the most intelligent and substantial inhabitants, who had been 
eye und ear witnesses of them, time after time, for divers 
years together. 


SPIRITUALISM AMONG THE NORSEMEN, 
“BRIAN’S BATTLE (BATTLE OF CLONTARF), 4. D. 1014. 

“ As Earl Sigurd, the son of Hlodver, was preparing to 
leave Orkney, Flosi offered to accompany him ; but the Earl 
declined his proposal, because he was going on a pilgrimage 
to Rome to obtain absolution for his sins. (Some savage act 
of ineendiarism is frequently alluded to in this part of the 
‘ Niala Saga,’ in which Flosi and his companions were en- 
gaged, and for which they wished to obtain absolution from 
the Pope.) Flosi then offered fifteen of his men to accom- 
pany the Earl, and he accepted them, and Flosi accompanied 
Far! Gilli to the Southern Islands, (the Western Islands, or 
Hebrides—Thorstein Sidubralton, Rafa Raudi, (the Bed,) 
and Erliug of Stroma, accompanied the Earl. The Earl did 
not wish Harek to go, but he promised to give him the first 
tidings respecting the war. The Earl reached Dublin with 
his whole army on Palm Sunday, and Brodir there joined him 
with his forces. Brodir inquired by sorcery respecting the 
war. The response of the oracle was, ‘If the battle should 
be fought on Friday, that Brian would gain the victory, bat 
would be slain ; but if they fought before that day, that all 
who were opposed to him would fall’ Therefore Brodir re- 
fased to encounter him before Friday. On Thursday a man 
with a buckler and spear in his hand, pointed with iron, rode 
to Kormloda and her companions, and held a long conference 
with them. Kormloda was the divorced wife of King Brian, 
and the mother, by a second marriage, of King Sigtrig.) 
Afterward Brian came to Dublin with all his forces, and on 
Friday led ont his army from the town, and the armies were 
drawn out in order of battle on both sides. Brodir com- 
manded one wing, Sigtrig the other, and the center was com- 
manded by Earl Sigurd. Now it wis reported that King 
Brian was unwilling to fight on Friday, and bad surrounded 
his garrison with an entrenchment, the army being drawn up 
in front of it. Ulf Hreda commanded the wing opposed to 
Brodir ; Ospac and his sons the other opposed to Sigtrig. 
Kerthialfad was in the center, and his banners were borne be 
fore him. There the lines engaged, and the battle was 
fiercest.” 

I hope the reader will indulge me in a short description of 
Brodir, whose cruel death will be told in the sequel, drawn 
from another portion of the “ Niala Saga.” 

“ Brodir had formerly embraced the Christian religion, and 
held the office of a deacon, but had become a renegade, and 
now worshiped his heathen gods. He was greatly skilled in 
the arts of magic, and well instructed in the art of war, and 
resisted all iron. Je was tail and strong, and his hair, which 
was black, was so long that it fell below his belt.” It would 
be difficult to convey in a few words a more graphic descrip- 
tion of a savage renegade and pirate, The black hair was 
somewhat out of keeping with a northern warrior, but there 
may have heen a slight mixture of Celtie blood in his veins, 
which would by no means tend to dilute his peculiar qualities 
below the standard of that age. I will now proceed with our 
history. 

“ Brodir broke through the ranks of the enemy, and? over- 
whelmed all that stood before him. Nothing injured him, not 
even tron. Ulf Ilreda approached and struck him three 
times with such violence that he fell to the ground cach time, 
and was not able to get on his feet again. But as soon as he 
was able to stand np, he fled aud saved himself in the woods. 
Earl Sigurd had a hard struggle with Kerthialfad. Kerthial- 
fad attacked him with such vigor that he prostrated all that 
stood before him, and breaking through the ranks, even to 
the standard, slew the standard-bearer. He then attacked 
another, who carried the standard in the place of the one who 
was slain, and slew him also, and thus one standard-bearer 
after the other. (Vide Motherwell’s ‘Battle Flag of Xi- 
guard?) Earl Sigurd then ordered Thurstein Sidubralson to 
to take the standard. Ile was about to take it, when Aumund 
Hoiti said, ‘Do not take the standard, for all that bear it are 
slain’ ‘Then,’ said the Karl, addressing Rafu Raudi, ‘ Yoo 


death’ The Earl said it is but just that all should fair alike, 
the old and young. He then took the flag from its staff, and 
concealed it under his garments. Not long afterward Aw 
mundi Hoiti was slain, and the Earl was transfixed by a 
javelin. Ospac ran through the whole army, lost both his 
sons, and received several wounds before King Sigtrig re- 
treated before him. Then the whole of the army began to fly. 
Thorstein Sidubralson, while the rest were flying, stopped to 
tie the latch of his shoe. Kerthialfad asked him why he did 
not fly like the others? ‘ Because,’ he answered, ‘I can not 
reach my home this evening, as I come from Ireland.’ (Pretty 
cool, this.) Kerthialfad immediately gave him quarter. Rafu 
Raudi was driven into a river by his pursuers, and in the 
deepest part of it he thought he saw the tortures of hell be- 
low, and imagined that the demons were trying to drag him 
into them. ‘Thy dog,’ he cried, ‘O, Apostle Peter, has run 
twice to Rome, and verily, if thou wilt grant him the power, 
he will run there again? Then the demons left him, and he 
forded the river in safety. In the mean time, Brodir perceir- 
ing that Brian’s soldiers were flying, and that but few were 
left at the royal tent, rushed out of the wood, and throwing 
the whole camp into confusion, attacked the King with his 
sword. Brians son, the boy Tact, stretched out his hand to 
save his aged father, when Brodir severed the boy’s hand and 
the King’s head from his body at one blow. But the royal 
blood being sprinkled on the stump of the maimed arm, the 
wound was instantly drawn together.” 


This was certainly a decided case of “ healing,” and it is no 
matter of surprise when royal blood possesses guch virtue, that 
“ King’s evil” should be healed in modern times by the royal 
touch. 

“ Brodir then called out, ‘It will be told in future times 
that Brodir killed Brian.’ Te then ran after the fugitives, 
and told them that King Brian was slain. Wheeling round 
all together, Ulf Hræda and Kerthialfad and their followers, 
forming a circle around Brodir, took him alive. Ulf Hræda 
cut his belly open, and led him around an oak until all his in- 
testines were drawn out, and he did not die until he was en- 
tirely disemboweled. Brodir’s men were all slain. They took 
the body of the King, and laid it on a bier. The King's head 
and body had grown together.” 

Here was another “miracle” of healing. Had he been a 
few years younger, King Brian would, no doubt, have come to 
life again ; but it may naturally be supposed, the rough hir- 
sute “mediums” present on this occasion, were, like their de- 
scendants, more skilled in taking life than in restoring it 
again. 

“ Fifteen of the incendiaries fell in Brian's war. There fell 
also Haldor, son of Godmund the powerful, and Erling of 
Stroma. On the day of the long fast, a man in Caithness, 
called Daurud, going out of doors, saw what appeared to be 
twelve men in number, riding towards a certain hillock, where 
they suddenly disappeared. Going to the hillock, and looking 
through a hole, he saw women within who were weaving a 
web with human entrails for threads, an arrow for a shuttle, 
and human heads for weights, Addressing Danrad, they sung 
as follows.” I shall not attempt to translate the dreadful 
song of the “ Fatal Sisters,” which has been beautifully iwi- 
tated by the Poet Gray. “ As the song ceased, they tore the 
web into twelve pieces, and each woman taking the portion 
she held, they all mounted their horses, and gallopped six to 
the South, and six to the North. A similar vision appeared 
to Brand Gniestason in the Faroe Islands. In Iceland, at 
Svinafell, so much blood fell on the vestments of the priest 
during the celebration of the mass, that he was compelled to 
retire from the alar. At 'Thuatta also, the same day, the 
priest saw near the altar many horrible sights in the depths of 
the sea. He stopped so long that he could not perform hie 
sacred duty. In Orkney, Harek thought he saw Sigurd and 
certain persons with him. Harek mounted his horse and rede 
to meet the Earl. ‘Phe persons present at the time saw them 
meet, and they rode together behind a certain hillock, where 
they disappeared, and were never seen again, nor were any re 
mains of Harek ever discovered. In the Western Islands, 

Earl Gilli dreamed that n man named Herfin came to him, 
saying he came from Ireland. ‘The Marl asked him what tid 
ing he brought, when he sung this song : 
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tI was there where warriors maintained the battle, 
And the swords clashed in Ireland ; 
Many met with swords and shields. 
{ The cries of battle resounded , 
The clashing of helmets were heard ; 3 
Sigurd fell ‘mid the crash of arma, 
And shed his death-blood ; 
King Brian was slain, but was master of the field.” 


Flosi and the Earl talked much of this dream. A week 
afterwards Hrafu Raudi arrived and told them of the battle of 
Brian—of the fall of the king, and of Karl Sigurd, and also 
of the fate of Brodir and all the pirates. Then said Flosi, 
“What have you to tell me of my companions?” “ They 
all fell in that battle,” said Rafu, “ but Thorstein, your son- 
in-law, received quarter from Kerthialfad, and now lives with 
him.” Flosi told the Karl he must depart, for he was now 
absolved from his pilgrimage to Rome. The Earl told him to 
go where he chose, and gave him a ship and provisions, and a 
large sum of money. Flosi and his people then sailed to 
Wales, where he remained for some time.” 

From the above samples of the history of our northern an- 
cestors, it is very evident that they received communications, 
true or false, from the Spirit world, as wedo now. They also 
practiced what the priests call magie, sorcery, or witchcraft, 
and which they punished or decreed as sinful in laymen, 
though they themselves, as priests, practiced the same arts 
under other names. They consulted the “Urim and Thummim,” 
and we know not how many other portable oracles, in order to 
obtain some knowledge of future events. No reasonable per- 
son, now-a-days, can distinguish the difference between the 
sacred and profane oracles, only that the priesthood then 
claimed a monopoly of these different modes of divination. It 
may be said that there was divine authority for all these 
doings of the ancient prophets and inspired persons. But 
how do we know this except from the writings of these men 
themselves ; and comparing these more ancient histories with 

the “ Lagu” of the Norsemen, can any reasonable person, in 
the absence of satisfactory proof on both sides, say that it is 
his duty to believe the one collection of histories, and reject 
the other? It is often said that the beatiful simplicity of the 
narratives in the Old Testament, and the inherent probability 
of the events, and the candor displayed in the historical por- 
tions, are strong evidence of the truthfulness of the writers. 
I grant this to the fullest extent; but still I maintain that the 
same argument holds equally good with respect to the simple, 
ingenuous narratives of the Icelandic historians, Both, how- 
ever, deal largely in the marvelous, and on these heads they 
seem both to stand on the same footing. But it will be said, 
“ will you put the superstitious stories of pagans on the same 
footing with the miracles related by inspired writers?” I an- 
swer this question by asking another, after the Scotch fashion: 
«What do you say to the miracles related by the Roman 
Catholic churchmen?” “It is absurd to believe the super- 
stitious legends of the Papists.” The Orthodox Protestant 
will answer, “ Well, gentlemen, it seems to me you are very 
hard to please. You will neither believe the marvelous stories 
of the Pagans, nor of the Christian Roman Catholics, while 
you expect every one to believe still more marvelous stories of 

a remote and still more barbarous age. Are we to believe all 

those wonderful stories, or reject them all ?” 

Every reasonable man will, I think, believe the purely Ais- 
torical portions of the Old Testament, as he will similar por- 
tions of the Norse histories, for the very same reason that 
they are both natural and probable. As to the miraculous 
portions, he will believe as much as can be confirmed in kind, 
if not in degree, by the facts of modern Spiritualism. Little 
do the jealous and narrow-minded Churehmen, and Christians 
generally, of the present day, know what a powerful support is 
afforded to the ‘ miracles” of the Bible by modern “ Spirit- 
ualism.” The proofs derived from the modern miracles are 
of a kind which can not be gainsaid. They appeal to the senses; 
and the inference i3 obvious, that if such things are done now, 
why may not similar and still more stupendous “ miracles” 
have been performed under the requisite conditions in former 
times. J. W. DUNBAR MOODIE. 

Beirevitie, C. W., April 4, 1859. 


A Yore or Bonis.—Sir Boyle Roche once said in Parliament : 

“Why should we do anything for posterity? What has posterity 
done for us?” 

He explained himself by remarking that by posterity he did not 
moan our ancestors, but those who are to come after us! 
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WHEN DOES THE SOUL BEGIN ITS IMMOR- 
TAL LIFE? 
Srratrorn, Coxy., April 1, 1859. 

Mr. Enor : The remarks of your Virginia correspondent 
on the immortality of the soul will doubtless serve to elicit 
much thought ; and, with him, I sincerely hope some abler 
pens than mine will transfer to paper, for the benefit of your 
readers, those thoughts which, flashing from the depths of the 
soul immortal, may serve to light the pathway and strengthen 
the faith of carth’s pilgrims. For, with him, I agree that all 
other subjects sink into insignificance when compared with the 
gouls nature and destiny. “Light, more light,” we ask upon 
the all-important and vital truths of existence. Let those 
who have oil in their lamps raise them high, that others may 
be cheered by their inspiring rays. These are days when the 
great soul of humanity is turning its eyes heavenward, and 
“know thyself” is a command which we see written by the 
Divine hand on all things. While obedient to the Divine be- 
hest, the soul sends upward its answering response. 

The acorn contains the germ of the oak. Within the little 
cell is enfolded the properties of elemental life peculiar to the 
oak—peculiar also to the particular species of oak which pro- 
duced that particular acorn. Through all the grades of veget- 
able and animal life, up to man, we find the operation of this 
principle. “Like produces its like.” Now is it not by the 
use of the external senses that this truth is demonstrated ? 
Does not the external form or representation prove to us the 
existence of peculiar properties or attributes? Does not the 
fact that a horse retains its identity (outwardly considered) 
prove to us that it possesses the peculiar traits and character- 
istics of that animal, and of no other ? 

Man is said to possess the “human form divine.” It may 
not be relevant to our purpose to attempt here to state 
wherein he differs from all grades of life below him, nor will 
we attempt to prove the immortality of the soul, but take it 
as a conceded fact—a truth admitted by your correspondent. 
Now, if like begets like, and man is an immortal being, does 
he not, in the very act of begetting, impart the same immor- 
tal principle to his offspring? If “the life principle departs 
from the body at all stages,” as he affirms, and as all will 
admit, does this fact invalidate the truth of our position? If 
the external is a representation of the internal, does it not 
follow that the very form of the embryo child or man is a 
proof that it partakes of the mental and spiritual nature of 
the parents? The child is not considered less immortal for 
passing off from the earth plane in infancy. Is the germ less 
immortal when buried in its first cradle? Is the acorn less 
the germ of the oak when buried in the earth previous to its 
more tangible presence to the outward senses? Does it not 
as much exist, with all its inherent properties, as the tree 
which may afterward spring from it? Does the fact that 
mildew or blight at any stage of its existence may overtake 
it, and even prevent its germinating on the external plane, 
prove that it was less the seed of the oak? Can any one 
prove that any germ in existence possesses other than proper- 
ties corresponding with the order from which it sprang ? 

MoJ. W. 


CAUTION AGAINST PREMATURE BURIAL. 
PacwackeEr, Wis., April 10, 1859. 
Dear Eprrorn: The balmy spring breezes, the gentle rays of 
the king of day, and the inner life of all nature, conspire to 
produce and reproduce, develop and unfold, in beautiful ex- 
actness of proportions, the opening buds and blooming flow- 
ers, indicating the sure return of green groves and lovely 
flowers, all inviting the thoughtful mind to ascend the moun- 
tain of contemplation, and survey the works of the Father's 
hand. Works on works are manifest in a thousandfold vari- 
ety. Yet none perhaps are more wonderful than the complex 
and twofold structure of man. While acting in the full exer- 
cise of a healthy physical organism, man may feel conscious of 
strength and power, yet he is often startled by the new devel- 
opments manifest in his own being. Year after year rolls 
away, in which he learns more and more of himself, and in- 
wardly desires thus to learn forever. But when this powerful, 
eternal, immortal mind is, from any cause, forced to live in an 
unhealthy, incomplete physical structure, then fearful, ofttimes, 
is the manifestation of that mind. The mind can not change 
its identity, neither can the body which God has given it, 
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whether it likes its proportions or not, and no conditions can 
force it to leave its earthly body in an instant, for such is the 
unity of parts connecting the spirit with the material form, 
that the spirit must have time to disengage itself, even though 
the body be crushed to atoms. 

It is evidently a mistaken idea that the more instant the 
cause that produces death the better for the departing 
soul. The natural birth of the spirit from the body is marked 
by its leaving the extremities first, and thus it is that the feet 
and hands become cold first, and the pulse ceases to beat ere 
the heart stops. But, on the other hand, if the body be 
crushed, the spirit is so nearly annihilated that the body is 
not only dead, according to the common acceptation of the 
term, but days pass ere the spirit becomes perfectly conscious 
of an actual existence in its new home, and entirely recovers 


from the shock which caused its premature departure from the 
earth life. 

The presence of the spirit is sometimes indicated by the ap- 
pearance of fresh blood in the wounds after the body has been 
dead (as has been supposed) for days, as in the case which 
occurred a few days since, some six miles from this place. An 
insane son murdered his father and mother with an ax, and 
the bodies were kept nearly five days, that friends might ar- 
rive from a distance to attend the funeral, and then, when 
placed in their coffins, fresh blood issued from some of the 
wounds, which evidently could not have been the case had it 
not been for the presence of a portion, at least, of the spirit 
which had been the life of the form. l 

The murdered pair to which I refer, was the well known 
Rev. Mr. Post and lady, whose loss is regretted by thousands 
who knew them. They were worthy people, and Father Post 
has labored in the field as a gospel preacher forty-six years. 

I am aware that the idea of a slow departure of the spirit, 
when the body is senseless and apparently lifeless, is somewhat 
startling to some. Yet, if these things are so, all should 
know it, that the best means of procedure in such cases may 
be adopted. 

In uncertain cases, it is desirable that a clairvoyant should 
be obtained to examine the departing spirit, and see if it be 
entirely disengaged, and if it be not, who would wish to inter 
the remains ? 

If the body be so mutilated that restoration to life is ren- 
dered impossible, measures to assist the spirit’s departure 
would, in my opinion, be justifiable. 

Will other minds, whose opportunities enable them to exam- 
ine this subject in a clearer light, give us the result of their 
investigations ? Fraternally thine WALTER HYDE. 


TESTS IN PROPHETSTOWN, ILL. 

We have only room for the following extract from a letter of a cor- 
respondent writing from Prophetstown, IN.: 

“ Before closing, I will say a word in regard to my medium- 
ship. From the earliest period of my recollection, Ihave been 
subject to spiritual influence, and manifestations have occurred 
which were termed presentiments, premonitions, ete., ete. 
About three years since, I was attending a circle as an idle 
spectator, when, from some cause unknown to me, or the 
other persons composing the circle, we were all showered with 
water, and an influence accompanied it which we were unable 
to resist, much less to account for. From that time until the 
present, however, I have been gradually, but surely, unfolding 
into the heaven-born truths of spiritual commanion. 

“ One or two tests, as to the identity of this influence, may 
not be amiss in closing this note. 

“ A lady of my acquaintance was presented to my vision 
three nights in succession, lying dead, with an infant by her 
side. I was told the particulars of her death by the Spirit in 
attendance. I informed my friends of my vision, and awaited 
the issue. The third morning I received intelligence from the 
attending physician that the vision, as related to my friends, 
was true in every particular. 

“ Again, on the morning of February 3, about 3 o'clock, I 
was aroused by the ¿ouch of a Spirit hand upon my face, and 
the words ‘ Fire ! fire! fire P were spoken loud and distinct. 
I immediately arose, and discovered a barrel (containing 
ashes) in the adjoining yard on fire, and the wind blowing 
hard. Nothing but this timely admonition could have saved 
my sister’s and my own house, they being but a few feet apart, 
and but limited advantages to be had from the use of water. 

“Many tests of a real and substantial character might be 
enumerated, and which have been witnessed by many people 
of truth and veracity, and yet only think how many would 
not believe, though one should rise from the dead ! 

“ It has been stated that a prophet hath no honor in his 
own country, yet in my case, in regard to the tests before 
mentioned, the maxim does not hold good. It is a pleasant 
reflection to know that you have done some good, and that 
there are those who can appreciate your good acts and 
intentions. Yours, for the truth, JULIA A. SUMNER. 


SERMON, 


BY EDWIN H. CHAPIN, D.D., 
Deuveren Sunxpay Morninc, May 1, 1859, 
Reported by Andrew J. Graham, exclusively for this Paper. 
Txxr.—‘‘ Jesus answered and said unto hor, if thou knewest the gift of God, and who 
i t is that saith to thee, Givo me to drink, thou wouldst have asked of him, and he 
would have given thee living water.""—Joun 4 : 10. 

On the road from Jerusalem to Galilee there runs a narrow val- 
ley which is the most beautiful and one of the most memorable 
places in that most memorable of all lands. Taking these two 
elements of interest, the natural and the historical together, we 
may call it perhaps the most remarkable spot upon the face of the 
earth. As it bursts upon the vision of the traveler in sudden 
loveliness, “ green with grass, gray with olives,” with its orchards and 
gardens, and rushing springs, the pleased surprise with which he 
surveys its luxuriance is soon superseded by the recollections which 
crowd into his mind. He remembers that from time immemorial it 
has been a sacred spot, a place of worship, and of national conseera- 
tion. There Abraham halted under the tercbinths of Moreh; there 
Jacob bought a field and found a home ; and there in the beauty and 
fertility of the land were typified the blessings which the patriarch 
pronounced upon the son to whom he bequeathed it, There tradition 
tells us is the tomb of Joseph, and there those brethren are buried who 
near this place sold him into bondage. There from Mount Ebal on 
the north, and Gerizim on the south, the tribes of Israel poured forth 
the blessings and the curses ; and there in this enclosure of great events 
and sacred memories still lingers “ the oldest and smallest sect in the 
world.” The Samaritans still worship there. The slope of Mount 
Gerizim is worn with their foot-prints, where four times a year they 
ascended for their solemn service; and at its foot stands their syna- 
gogue. 

But one incident has made that valley more memorable than all 
things else, and has combined in suggestive unity its utmost signifi- 
«ance of nature and of history—for Jacob's well was and still is there ; 
and there Jesus on his way to Galilee sat weary at noon-tide, and 
talked with the woman of Samaria, unfolding for her, for all ages, for 
all people, for us to-day, the grandest truths of God and of the human 


soul. 
There is much more in this remarkable passage than I shall attempt 


even to glance at upon the present occasion. I may hereafter from 
time to time refer to different points in the conversation; but I call 
your attention this morning to a few thoughts growing out of the par- 
ticular verse which I have selected for the text. 

The general lesson which in the first place I draw from this verse, is 
the significance and importance of way-side opportunities. Speaking 
after the ordinary manner, this entire transaction was accidental, ap- 
parently uupremeditated on the part of Christ, as it was certainly un- 
expect: :1 on the part of the woman. Yet see the great results that 
came out of it, for the woman, for the people among whom she lived, 
for the disciples, and for all the world. My friends, let me ask you by 
what standard of preparation or of ceremony shall we determine the 
most important events, the real crises of our individual lives? In how 
many ijustances do we really go into transactions which involve our 
highest good or our greatest loss as unexpectedly as that woman who 
went to draw water from Jacob's well! The most momentous issues 
of our being are not in the circumstances and seasons where we are 
most deliberately conscious of them; in our closets, in our Sunday 
‘worship, in our moments of high resolve and meditation. In these we: 
may beccme braced and prepared for such issues; but the issues them- 
selves occur in wayside opportunities—in our business, in our pleasure, 
in the common contacts of daily life. The woman of Samaria was 
looking for the Messiah, but doubtloss she expected him to be an- 
nounced with some heralding of wonder, in some array of visible glory 
on Mount Gerizim. She did not expect to find him in the shape of a 
tired tr: veler sitting on Jacob's well and asking for a drink of water. 
How is it with you, my friends? You expect to find God at church, 
in the st:.tement of some formal religions truth, or in some gush of 
sympat!tic devotion. Do you ever expect to find Him in the hum- 
bleness of common events; in the duties, the cares, the temptations of 
your in: -rcourse and your toil ? 

The character of a man—the real strength or weakness of a man— 
appears in sudden and every-day issues ; in momentary jets of speech 
or action. One of these, as determining the essence of the man, is 

worth more than hours on occasions of parade and ceremony. It is 
one of the gravest mistakes in the world to be looking for great oppor- 
tunities. I suppose that this is one of the most radical sources of evil. 
People are unconscious of the ordinary opportunities, and they are 
always waiting to be something good or great, for great opportunities. 
Why, I believe almost anybody could be a martyr on a grand scale; 
eapecially in our day, when it is popular to bea martyr, and there are 
no red hot coals at the end of the business. In early times, in the 
times of the primitive Christians, martyrdom meant martyrdom. Then 
a man had to stand alone, with every friend stripped from him, and the 
public sentiment and fury dashing against him—martyrdom then was 
like that of Stephen, when the stoncs crashed in upon his brain, or 
of Polycarp, when the bright flame went curving over him. But in 
our day a good deal of martyrdom comes edged with gold. A bold jour- 
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nalist speaks out his convictions and receives martyrdom by increase 
of subscribers. A popular minister gains twenty hearers where he loses 
one by boldness. It really makes more than it destroys. I repeat 
that the martyrdom of our day is very clever. a light thing compared 
with what it was. But suppose there was such martyrdom as in the 
olden times, I believe there are hundreds and thousands here and every- 
where who would be perfectly willing and ready to face it. It would 
not be martyrdom that would furnish any proof of a man’s moral prin- 
ciple and character. But in quiet sceues of endurance, in obscure 
places of self-sacrifice, you shall find out what is in human character 
that is wcrthy and good. Take the wife tied to a drunken husband 
for the balance of her days, with no sympathy from friends, without 
auy support from within, who in patient endurance, in night-long 
watchings maintains her post, discharges the duty of a wife, and with 
her heart trusting in God bears all the afflictions laid upon her. There 
is a wayside opportunity for martyrdom that is grand, and Christ sees 
in it the truest spirit of martyrdom in his service. Take the spirit that 
bears ingratitude. labors for humanity, labors for those who scorn it, 
there is the serving of Christ by the wayside that constitutes true mar- 
tyrdom. 

So in doing and speaking the truth, without hope of reward, in 
shame and loss, not with any loud proclamation of independence, but 
without thought of anything but the trath—there is presented an op- 
portunity for serving Christ. A man who has what some foolishly cail 
scruples of conscience, but which may be are the holiest words of God 
in his soul, and who holds on to these in his business affairs, wondered at 
for it, scorned for it, without making any proclamation of his principles, 
shows a kind of martyrdom that is never casy at any time. It is never casy 
fora man to do and speak the simple truth every day. It isa great deal 
easier for a man to mount the scaffold ; it is easier to die at the stake, than 
it is for a man to do and speak the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
through all things and under all circumstances. To speak the truth, 
yet speak it in love, kindly, gently, and firmly, is one of the hardest 
things to do in this world. Jt is a great deal to do when we are chal- 
lenged by our fears, but still more when challenged by our affections. I 
maintain that the hardest task is always to speak the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, even when a man knows it wounds those he loves, and 
when the utterance jars upon hisownheart. No where is man so weak. 
thank God, as through his affections. You can scarea man into cour- 
age any day—as the duclist is always a coward ; as the man who takes 
the law into his own hands, when the law protects him, isa coward. And 
sometimes the weakness of our natures, our affections, our sympathies, 
our gentle regard; will cause us to warp and bend the truth. To speak 
the truth, to serve Christ in the simple utterance of the truth every 
day—that is a great and glorious thing. It is often like martyrdom. 
In sudden ways come the crises of a man’s being. not when he is pre- 
pared. For it is no temptation when he is ready for temptation ; 
and no sin is powerful when he is prepared for it. 

You meet Christ by the wayside in every duty that calls you from 
the wrong to the right. You meet Christ by the wayside in a thou- 
sand instanocs, but you think. perhaps, that these are of no consequence. 
If you saw Christ in personal presence, or in grand utterance. on some 
great cccasion, you would be ready to serve him, but in common events 
and circumstances you pass him by. Then come the temptations of 
our life and the great crises of our being. It is not the machine itself, 
but the work it does that tests its value. A man may have a glorious 
mechanism of moral principles; it may be perfect and complete in 
everything ; that is all very well; but how does this machine work in 
the wear and tear of life? The great crises of a man’s being are in 
wayside opportunities. Oh, I wish. my friends, you would only realize 
how much of religion comes to us in this way—comes to us just as 
Christ came to the woman of Samaria. Now, it cannot be denied 
that we are looking for grand occasions for religion, and the influence 
of religion. We are lookiag for religion in complex ways. We do: 
not look for religion as we should, in common. plain. simple, free atter- 


ances. The position of Christ in this transaction illustrates what I; 


may call the accessibility of religion. 
think it a hard thing for a man to be religious. It is a hard 


thing for a man to live religion—it ought to be hard. It wenld not! 


be worth anything if it was not hard—if it did not require us to be 
continual in discipline, constantly active. 
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There are thousands of people who regard the sermon on the Mount 
as a beautiful specimen of Christ's teaching, but think that there is 
little of the Gospel in it. They turn for their religion to the epistles 
of the Apostle Paul, because there are a great many hard words and 
sayings difficult to get at, and curious and technical phraseology 
there. They find their religion there. They think that Christ gave 
the germs of religion, but that the real Gospel was elaborated by the 
Apostle Paul. All glory to the Aposte Paul for his noble services to 
the Church! Thank God for those burning epistles circulating through 
all ages and through all time! But, my friends. the whole Gospel is 
in the teaching of Jesus Christ, every word of it, and all Paul, or 
John, or James ever taught are but suggestions growing out of the 
teachings of Christ. The entire Gospel is in the Sermon on the 
Mount ; sometimes in a single phrase of it. Yet, I repeat, because re- 
ligion is associated with certain words and certain ideas, men look upon 
this as simple, bald moralism. This is really why nature is excluded 
from religion. Natural religion is looked upon with suspicion. Here 
is a man who has built up in his mind a structure of natural theology, 
and believes in God through natural theology, and believes in the im- 
mortality of the soul in the same way. I do not think that this is the 
whole of religion, but it is religion so far as it goes. Yet you will find 
a good many disposed to call this mere Paganism, and say that there is 
no religion in it. A man looks out upon a beautiful scene in nature, 
and experiences an emotion, and praise to God goes up from his soul. 
Some think that there is no religion in that ; that it may die away and 
it may leave the man as miserable a sensualist as ever. But there is 
religion in it; the emotion isa breath from God, awakened by the 
sight of God as manifested in nature; and the tendency of nature is to 
lead us up to the highest truth and highest religion. When a man, 
from the study of nature, comes to feel a glow of gratitude to God; . 
when, in this blue canopy that stretches over us, God scems to come 
near us, do not say that the emotion thus awakened is not religious 

This is not much. perhaps, but the people think there is no religious 
fecling at all except that got at church by the prayer, the sermon, 
the peculiar form, the peculiar phraseology. Some people will take a 
sermon that has the dullest monotony of phrasas, and so long as these 
are special phrases, deem it eminently “religious ;” but let the natural 
ist unfold his experiments or discoveries, glowing with the wonders of 
divine truth and wisdom, and relate them in his own fresh Ianguage, 
and there is nothing evangelical in this; it is oaly an exalted kind of 
Paganism. It may be more than that. You may take the avenues 
of natural science in our day,and they lead us to some of the grandest 
religious propositions, and some of the freshest religious thoughts. If 
we go to nature with our pride, vanity, and cold speculation, we ehall 
get nothing out of nature but pride, vanity, and cold speculation 
But I want to know how much better than Paganism, heathenism, 
Pharisaism, a great many get out of the Bible, when they go to the 
Bible with the hard, cold theology, with their self-righteousness, with 
their dark views of God and man. But go to one or the other in the 
proper spirit, and God's truths and Christ's truths are simple and close 
at hand. It is a great thing, secing how much God is in nature, 
how at the present day the human mind is dwelling on the creat facts 
of nature. how, as with the lens of the telescope and the microscope, 
nature is brought more and more to our apprehension. It is a groat 
thing to see how God is leading us into religious life and religious 
truth. There are more avenues than one through nature, as well as 
the Bible. It is a great thing to see the spiritual truth that all ns- 
ture symbolizes. Take that familiar and grand fact I saw this lass 
week on the verge of Niagara. There were the crystal battlements ; 
there was the rainbow round about the throne; there, ascending 
and descending, were outlines of spirit-forms, with their sweeping, glo- 
rious garments of white; there, in perpetual acclamation. with the 
voice of many waters. and with the voice of mighty thunderings, 
went up the ascription, * Allelujah! for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth.” 

Who that fully realizes such a day as this can say that the cmo- 


I speak thus because people ; tion which may be awakened by it is not a religious emotion, and 


that the truth which comes to him from it is not a religious truth, 
because it has not come in peculiar phrases and under a peculiar set 
of words ? 

“There are two books,” (says Sir Thomas Browne.) “ whence I 


But religion is not hard to comprehend. Yet we are apt to regard. collect my divinity. Bosides that written one of God, another of 
it as a complicated affair. Some men know nothing of religion only in His servant—Nature, that universal and public manuscript that lies 
its ecclesiastical form. When they speak of religion, they speak of it expansed to the eyes of all, ‘Those that never saw Lim in the one, have 
as it is exhibited in a sermon, in the prayer—that which is associated: discovered him in the other. Sarely the heathens knew better how to 


with the church. that which is associated with a peculiar round of cere read and join these mystical lettera than we Christians, who cast a 


monies. Religion only comes in an authorized and consecrated way. 
by priests and ritual, by the inflexible ordinances of time and place. 
They think there is no consecration except in the visible Church ; 
no true ceremony except that which is according to ecclesiastical 
form; and so religion to thonsands is simply a mass of coinplicated 
ceremonie. With others religion is nothing but words, set phrases. 
words used with a peculiar meaning. You may let a sermon bs 


reached in which all the great truths of the Gespel may bo prosecuted, - 


in which the noblest incentives to human actien, in which the clearest 
revelations of God shall be given, in which the truest statements about 
Jesus Christ shall be given, and yet if certain words and phrases be 
left out of that discourse, you will be told at onos that it is a good 
moral sermon, but no religion in it. 


„more careless eyo on these common hieroglyphics, and disdain to 
suck divinity from the flowers of nature.” 

Religions trath, tho highest religious truth, lies close by the 
way, if we will only plack it, So it is in the Bible ; the great traths 
are there upon the surface. ‘They are not for scholars ouly. It 
would be proposterous, would it not, to suppose that God gave a 
revelation to man and then made it so that only scholars and learned 
j men could comprehend it? ‘The great truths of the Gospel are not 
i below the surface. ‘fhe great trouble ia that the Gospel is too sim- 
‘ple for the most of people We seem to forget that the greatest 
| things are the simplest things. Manya man setting out with the 
, dea,that that which is greatest is most massive and bulky, is the 
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great thing, comes at last to know that the greatest things are the 
simplest things. 

So with the ancients. They had their cycles and epicycles, wheels 
within wheels, until by and by Newton, Copernicus and Kepler, began 
to see it all fall into simplest law and beautiful harmony. So it is 
with the Gospel; it is simple; it has been deemed too simple. It 
has been interpreted as complex and deep until the great mass of the 
people have been repelled from it. They have come finally to feel 
that religion is something very hard to get at. I repeat that reli- 
gion is the simple truth that Christ uttered by the wayside, and lies 
upon the surface of our Bible in its divine beauty. 

Such then being the significance and importance of wayside op- 
portunities, especially in matters of religion, I ask you, my hearers, 
in the next place, to consider how Christ used his opportunities. 
He made them the occasion of a great and effective religious work. 
How suddenly, how instantly, before the purpose of his spirit the 
circumstances ; around him became the cathedral, pulpit, congrega- 
tion—everything. Christ did not need outward occasions to con- 
secrate his work, but with his work he consecrated outward occasions. 

The freedom and spontaneousness of Christ’s teachings ever fill us 

with fresh wonder. There is no teacher—their never was—so perfectly 
independent of times and places, so perfectly capable in himself to 
make all times and places consecrated and effective. Why was it? 
Because religion in Jesus Christ, if I may so speak, was a real matter, 
the spirit of religion with him was a real thing, while with men 
generally it is the most unreal thing in the world. People when they 
talk about it put on a face and assume a voice which they do not 
when talking about anything else. People think a religious truth 
ean only be conveyed by a sort of holy whine, a peculiar form of 
speech. In order to express religion in a different way from any 
other great interest, a sepulchral voice is assumed. It is properly 
called a sepulchral voice, for the religion it is used to convey is 
dead. There is little of it but husk and emptiness; itis an empty 
and useless idea. You hear a man talk about religion and 
talk about business, and look at the different influence of the two 
subjects in his tone and manner. Business is a great fact in 
his life, but religion is an unreal thing; and he knows so little 
about it that he endeavors to talk about it in some strange way. 
Hear a man talk about his God—the holy, infinite Father—and look 
at the constrained manner he assumes. ‘hen hear him talk about 
the love to his children or a benefactor, and see how his heart 
gushes over his whole face, and how his features become illuminated, 
and his entire expression corresponds to the thing he is talking 
about. Why this difference? Because God is to him an unreal 
thing, while the child or,the benefactor are real objects. Hear a 
man speak of a great patriot or philanthropist, a noble man, and see 
how differently he speaks when he speaks of Jesus Christ. Now 
this unreal way in which we hold religion makes religion unreal to 
others. I am willing to give men all the excuse they can have. 
I think one great reason why religion is not atmore prevalent 
power and spirit, is because those who profess religion make it 
woreal—make it vague. That evidently is the reason why it has 
no power over them. Now with Christ it was real; it was in his 
heart, in his soul ; it was the great reality of his whole being; and, 
consequently, wherever he was that reality transfigured the scene 
into a proper occasion and condition. True religion is a most pervad- 
ing, and yet most natural and unexclusive element. ‘The man truly 
religious never forces his religion upon other people. Itis not one 
thing with him; it is his whole life. His religion goes wherever he goes. 
If the conversation takes a religious turn, bis conversation upon the 
subject comes spontancously, just as Christ’s did. You fecl a reli- 
gious presence in the man’s character and life. That is better 
preaching than words. We know the truth of that trite proverb 
that works speak more than words. Such a man has no occasion 
to force religion upon others; it comes naturally from him ; and 
whether be speaks directly of it or not, there is in him, in bis life, in 
his action, that which has its influence ; and he, in some manner or 
othor, manages to convey to you an idea that religion is not one 
thing, but in a high sense everything. How natural in Christ, 
then, was this religious truth and spirit. Look how slight the 
incident. The woman comes to draw water, and asking for a drink 
Christ goes on touching naturally upon the spiritual gift he had 
to bestow, the spiritual water which springs up into a well of life; 
until convincing the woman of his divine authority, he passes to the 
highest revelations of God. There is nothing forced in that, or con- 
strained ; it was all free, spontaneous, and natural, because the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ was real. This conversation of Jesus with the 
woman of Samaria, I think, is a great lessou on preaching, as were 
all the lessons and teachings of Christ. 

I have said that there never was such a teacher. You may put 
Christ where you please; you may set him up beside SocratesZand 
Plato, and speak of him mercly as a good man uttering the trath, strip 
him of all glory of divinity, aud at the same time you cannot deny 
this: That never a man taught as he. ‘here is a great deal of 
truth in what the multitude said : “ Never man spake like this man.” 


After his sermon on the mount, the multitude drew a long breath 
aod said: “ Never man spake like this mau,” and no one ever did. 


Why? Because he saw radical truth everywhere. He took a little 
mustard seed growing in the summer light, and what a missal of 
divine glory it became. He saw the bird steering its way through 
the air, and it became at once an illustration of divine providerce. 
Wherever he turned his eye he found central and radical truth. 
Now, my friends, this is the power of all effective preaching. It 
comes home to the heart from realities. Some preaching is simply 
the preaching of abstract doctrines of mere logical propositions, 
building up a ‘sharp intellectual theory, and at the mere end of it 
making an application perhaps to practical life. Two-thirds of people 
will not follow the subtle, sharp, shrewd, intellectual propositions at 
all. The real preaching passes from life up intg doctrines, not from 
abstract doctrines down into life. The real preaching is based 
upon the realities of life. 

Preaching has its greatest power when it rests on great realities. 
If you have to go fur off to find a God, your faith must be weak. If 
a man has not a proof of Ged in his own soul, ia his own conscience, 
Tam afraid you can not convince him of God by any of your logical 
argument. He is more apt to be convinced of God by the touch ef 
God’s light§that falls glittering upon the insect’s wing. 

Do you want proof of immortality? If you do not feel it, 
if your heart and consciousness do not tell you of it; if some great 
fact of life has not brought it to you—some great loss, the open grave 
f some friend—if that does not bring immortality home to you, you 
will never be convinced of it. You won't be convinced of the truth 
of Jesus Christ by historical arguments—by evidences like those in the 
large volumes of Dr. Lardner. If the truth of Christ is spontaneous 
in your soul, if you have a sense of just as much love as Christ gives 
you, and no lack of living water to your thirsty spirits, there is proof 
of Christ. Docs not your own consciousness say, O, I need such a 
manifestation as that glowing love upon the face of Christ! O,I need 
such love as that to inspire me with the hope of my rising above sense 
and sin! If you do not feel the need of it in your soul and in your own 
life, you won’t feel it from any theological arguments. Ah, my friends, 
it is in little wayside realities that we come upon great truths. , 

Finally, I want you to consider the woman’s opportunity in the 
instance before us. It was a two-fold opportunity. First, the oppor- 
tunity of ministration. I have already illustrated this in speaking of 
opportunities in general—that there are occasions for one to doa great 
deed sometimes, at least, a good deed; but in thousands of instances 
in life our opportunities are in the common affairs of the world. 
She had the opportunity of ministering to the necessities of Jeaus 
Christ. She did not know that he was the Messiah she was 
looking for, who was to tell her all things. She only saw the humble 
traveler sitting upon Jacob’s well. She knew not the great privilege 
that she had. My friends, how many of you would gieJly avail your- 
selves of a similar opportunity—how many here would be glad of an 
opportunity to minister to Jesus Christ in person? How many 
would crowd to do what they could for him for the sake of reputation, 
if for nothing else. 

No, we can not now minister to Jesus Christ. He needs not our 
human help any more. No more is he incased in the necessities of 
the flesh ; no more does He need anything that human hands and hu- 
man ministrations can do for Him. But what is that most sublime 
and wonderful doctrine of Jesus, That inasmuch as ye did it unto 
the least one of his brethren, ye did it unto him. There is the 
great law that is laid down for us. The very Christ comes to us 
again as he did to the woman of Samaria, and asks for our ministra- 
tions ; and often we help angels by the way. Do you know what you 
do when you minister in unselfish love? Do you know what good you 
may awaken, what flagging powers you may restore, what courage in- 
spire? O, manifold, more than men stop to think of, are the occa- 
sions in this life for ministration. But remember, whenever they are 
called for, whenever they are given, it is to Christ, and that you have 
an opportunity like that which the woman bad at Jacob's well. Re 
member, when humanity is rejected or despised, because it appears in 
degraded shape, with some contemptible associations—that whenevor 
you desecrate this great humanity for which Christ poured out his 
blood, you desecrate him. The great platform of the gospel is love 
for humanity, comfort for humanity, and whichever way your effort 
or influence is given, you either minister or withhold that ministration. 

The second opportunity was for reception. ‘This is the exact 
point which Jesus urges in the text, “if thou knewest the gift of 
God,” by which I understand the opportunity which this woman 
bad. It is interpreted differently. Some say that it meant the 
person of Christ; some the gift of the Holy Spirit symbolized by 
the water. It was all involved in the fact of opportunity. “O 
how would you improve it, if you knew what opportunity you had.” 
I think that one of the troubles is that we de not know our wants, 
and therefore we do not know our opportunities. Man thinks he 
wants this thing and that thing. He thinks he wants wealth, 
pleasnre—some earthly thing. He does not know that he is thirsting 
for the living water, and the great trouble is that he docs not know 
what he wants. We do not know ourselves as we should. Sin is not 
only a sin, but it is an error. Siu isa tremendous error. It is a 
mistake to be a sinner; it is a great mistake to forget God and 
Christ; it is a mistake to turn away from him as be sits by the way- 


side offering us living water. But it is guilty ignorance, not excns- 
able, for a man ought to know himself. He is looking out of himself 
to other things—looking for some earthly object that perishes in the 
using. Oman, go down into your heart to-day. Look into your soul— 
look into your own spirit, and know what is within you, and see your 
real wants; then you will recognize the humblest of opportunities. 
Then the Sabbath assembly will not be dull to you ; then the Sab- 
bath gathering will not be without interest; then you will sce 
Christ by the wayside and gladly open your souls to receive the living 
water. 


Lecture at Dodworth's. 

Mr. R. P. Ambler occupied the desk of the Spiritualists at 

Dodworth’s Academy last Sunday ; his eubject was “ Teach- 
ers.” Ife maintained that there was the same unevenness in 
mind as there‘is upon the surface of the earth, or that may be 
observed in fields of grass or forests. Some trees stand out 
above all others, and overshadow them. So with human 
minds—some occupy a higher altitude than others, and some 
occupy the very outer edge of physical being, and harken 
to the divine wisdom of the invisible realms beyond. These 
are more receptive of truth, and hence can impart advanced 
ideas to others. As angels teach these, so these, in turn, in- 
struct the masses ; and he thought the office of Teacher was 
entirely legitimate. 
& He thought the true teacher was always that one whospake 
with power to the understanding and conviction of souls, and 
that this power could be exerted only with those who were so 
infilled with truth and righteousness as to properly regulate 
speech and conduct under all circumstances ; that, if a man 
was not morally pure, he could not move the world with his 
thought and utterance. 
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SERMON, 

BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
DELIVERED at PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN, SUNDAY EVENING, May 1, 1859. 
Reported Exclusively for this Paper. 

«That if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, aná shalt believe in thine 
heart, that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shall be saved. For with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness ; and with tho mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” Rom. 10 : 9-~10. 

That part of the passage to which I shall call your attention chiefly, is 
the consideration in respect to confession ; the expression, the outpouring, 
of our religious faith and religious fecling. You have often noticed what 
emphasis Christ and his Apostles put upon openness in religious life, and 
upon positive expression in religious feeling. There were many reasons 
special to those times for this, but had there been no special and local ne- 
cessity, there was a reason in the nature of man, which is universal and 
enduring, why religious feelings should have an open utterance and ex- 
presion. God has made the open use aud expression of feeling to be a 
mode of educating the feelings ; the confession of Christ and exhibition of 
religious faith not only acts asa commitment, but places a man in new 
relations to his fellow men ; so that a sense of shame and pride act to 
keep him true to his profession. The mere act and expression, the proper 
atterance and manifestation of any feeling, gives strength and resource to 
that feeling ; it is stronger afterward than it was before. So it may be 
stated, asa principle, that the expression of a feeling strengthens that 
feeling ; not, perhaps, at the moment does it seem to do so, often it seems 
to allay it, to quiet it ; but it prepares the feeling to rise and act quicker 
the next time, and to find utterance yet easier, and every repetition of ex- 
pression tends to produce more positive experience and greater facility. 


The human body itself acts with multiform instruments of expression ; 

the eye, the mouth, and the whole face; the posture, the gesture, and the 
whole body in its endless and plastic conditions. What is i¢ but one 
gteat instrument of the soul wrought into this complex frame of man, 
which conveys the mandates of the will, or the tremulous impulses of the 
affections, The human soul, haviug no voice, uses the voice of the tongue 
as its signal ; having no features, it fires the physical countenance, and 
plays along the whole frame ; by the eye and every part of the man, by 
the hand, foot, the whole body, gives itself forth. For this worthy func- 
tion only the body works, and after having done this, when it ceases to 
serve ihe soul, it drops back to dust. The body was not made for expres- 
ming our thoughts, but to educate them, as the light burning behind the 
picturcd alabaster shows by its radiance the shapes of loveliness, and 
gives expression to the forms of beauty. The soul translates itself by 
various practical experiences through the mediation of the body, and the 
body receives its impress and expression from the passage through it 
of all the feelings of the mind; it beoomes hideous or beautiful by the 
molding influence of the hateful or lovely feelings which employ it as 
instruments of their expression. The soul that leads the great heart, ex- 
presses through ihe machinery of the body, great virtues, noble senti- 
menta, and divine emotions, and gains moral beauty, while both the face 
and frame that are used to express the passions, assume their unlovely 
aspecis, and seem hastening back to the animal kingdom. 


But it is more important to notice the effect of all expressions and emo- 
fions upon the mind itself. This expression may take place cither by ut- 
terance of words, or by actions—such as gestures, looks, postures, or by 
decds of charity, acts of labor, works of industry, deeds of every kind. 
Our feelings often employ all of these modes of expressing themselves ; 
they cry out in the tongue, they glow in the face, they electrify the whole 
frame, they inspire the foot to speed, and the hand to labor. 

Now, every time emotion is awakened, it tends to give itself some de- 
elarative form in all circumstances. Thus, expression in itself is, in fact, 
a training, an education ; it re-acts variously on the soul, giving it more 
lifo and more power. Before employing this simple principle, however, 
in its various applications, let me ask you not to confound the relief 
gained by the expression of violent feeling with its educating effect, for 
the first expression often is to quiet it, though the‘ secondary effect is to 
strengthen it. Sorrow is relieved by tears and outcries, so is anger and 
intense joyfulness. The first effect is relief from this excess of discharged 
feeling raised from the heart; but let the process go on, let a system of 
expressing the feelings be entered upon, and it will be found to work a 
secondary and final effect to produce a tenfold activity; it will make it 
easier to rouse them tban ever before, and make their expression more 
facile, and, in short, it will strengthen them, 


Ishallepeak first of the culture of the feelings by an expression of 
them. Secondly, the effect of expressing religious feelings, Thirdly, the 
effect of expressing social feelings. Fourthly, the effect of expressing evil 
foclings. 

J. There are many who have conceived a radically false idea of ripht 
e@ture ; there prevails usually among men of the most culture, an impres- 
ston that the highest form of manliness is that which restrains and hides 
all fecling. There are many who suppose it to be necessary, not alone to 
wisdom, but even to good breeding, that there shall be no exhibition of 
fooling in any considerable strength. To be surprised is vulgar in their 
estimation. , Anything like enthusiasm, or large and free outpouring of 
one’s feelings, is esteemed to be an evidence of an uneultured condition. 

Manyjof them think that the feclings become better by suppression and 
alence ; like waters that, when confined to their natural channel, work 
wader, and deepen the channels in which they already are. This ten- 

dency, which exists in many parts of our own land, is characteristic of 
meny of our religious sects ; or many (rains of religious thinking that ex- 
ist in our land, ‘To a very large extent it iv concomitant with the best 
refinement among intellectual men, or those whe are made fastidious by 


heir pride. 


I remark, in the first place, no man, by eilence and seclusion, ever does 
become larger and stronger. It is false in philosophy and false in fact. 
The frankness and openness that is in a man’s soul, is that which makes a 
man. You can make a man that looks like a sealed casket, and you can 
talk of the incalculable value of the jewels that, doubtless lie hid within 
him ; but no jewel is worth anything that has not a single flash to it, and 
locked up jewels are like so many pebbles, That these qualities, placed 
in these untalking and undemonstrative men, indicate the deep stores of 
wisdom they are supposcd to carry, because owl-like they have a certain 
dignity of character to them, is all suppositious aud all false. Men who 
are the deepest, are not the most silent, or the most demonstrative ; they 
may not be the most talkative, for that is not the only way in which a 
man expresses himself. There is as much expression in a man’s hand, as 
in his tongue, in his eye, and his mouth. When there is not so much ex- 
pression, they may prepare matter for subsequent activity, and may also 
be preparing material for a working life. A man in seclusion is a de- 
formed man of necessity. Only that man is a true man who knows how 
to open out, and who has been developed by the expression of himself. 
The mind shrinks and contracts as the muscles do if unused. The stoical 
notion of a man, self-contained and self-included man, a man who 
tramples upon the feelings, neither allowing himself to be under their do- 
minion, though not in ignorance of their posscssion—that stoical notion 
was not only deficient, but positively false in philosophy. Nor do I be- 
lieve that any step can bo taken toward the reformation of a man by any 
system of reformatory goverument that imposes silence and non-inter- 
course as a part of its administration. You can not take a man out of 
those conditions in which God meant he should live, and put him in other 
conditions that he is entirely unfitted for, and then maintain a curative 
process. Society should never proceed in that way to effect a moral cure 
of those men who must be punished. You can never effect any important 
amelioration in the condition of such men, except by allowing them the 
means which God gave according to the laws established in those minds. 
Absolute silence, isolation and separation, these are not according to the 
design of God. 

Those who regard a frank expression of feeling as vulgar, as a sign of 
uncultivation, I think, can not discriminate between garrulous and un- 
worthy expression, and of eober, fitting, expression of feeling. I do not 
deny that a man may choose both time and company ; he may choose 
method. There is no choice, I think, to any right-minded man, whether 
he shall in some fitting way develop that character that God has given to 
the throbbing life within him. I have small respect for those who dread 
surprises, who make war against enthusiasm, and who deem it vulgar for 
a man to be generous, and show it; to be noble minded, and show it; to 
be full of affection, and show it; full of freshness of life, and show it. I 
say to those men who put their ideas of manhood in the contrary of these 
things : “ Take your manhood, aud give me the succulent leaves and 
fresh juicy fruit ; if you think the dry straw better than the grass, why 
take the dry straw.” 

The man who is dessicated, who ceases to feelianything, who makes 
himself a mere echo, who ceases to pour anything out, degrades himself; 
he is only a mummy, some lesa hideous than others, and none of them 
beautiful. 

IT. Let us speak of this principle as applied to some of the affections of 
religious life. Since the world began, God has made religion to depend 
on the outward expression of itself; the peculiar moral feelings of man 
act to compose religion, Love, veneration, trust, faith, hope, sorrow, re- 
pentance, joy, courage ; these and every other fecling which comes under 
the general category of religion. The moral feelings are made deeper and 
richer by our keeping them in use, by some outward exposition and de- 
velopment. This is onc reason why popular worship is founded, that it 
may exhibit our means of expressing religious feeling. Religion has two 
forms, the sentimental and intellectual form, and both of them should be 
in unity. There is algo a wholesome state of culture that is one element 
of religion. The merely emotive feeling will work and co-work, act and 
re-act ; and hence, when men are gathered together as we are here, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, in church, it is not simply that we may receive the 
thoughts of another's mind, or be played upon by glancing fancics, or by 
the warm feelings of another; but we come together that we may give 
some expression to our own feelings ; itis to air them, to open them, to 
exprees them, that we gather into one assembly. 

So far as our own organization is concerned, singing is almost the only 
mode left for the mass of men. We have very little to do with public wor- 
ship but to sit and reccive the singing ; it is alınost the only active clement 
in our form of worship, and that we have very nearly lost. We have just 
taved ourselves ; because until recently things have been tending in that 
direction where everything in the whole service of religion seemed to be 
abridging and condensing, ‘The church was to be built beautifully, 
though not too large, but made very comfortable ; then a nimble ministry 
was to preach very short and very sweet sermons ; and four men were to 
sing very short hymns to the most dulect and sweet tunes ; the church was 
to be, in an enlarged form, a sort of petty music-box, wound up regularly 
to run through its appointed tunes as sweetly as possible and without feel- 
ing; and the whole was set aside--Sunday done and the church gone till 
another week. ‘I'hose days, | think, are passing away, and we ure coming 
back to a state and a time in whieh there is to be some joy in religious 
life. Men are to come to church not as a duty, not as a propriety, not as 
a habit, or a necessity of reepeetability ; but they shall go to church be- 
cause they love to eee each other, and to give expression to their Christian 
feclings, because it is a joy to them to come where they can give sonte ut- 
terauce, und find some utterance to all their feclings in respect to the 
themes and experiences of wne picty. T feel as though in our own care, 
we gain more of our sacred feeling in that than in any other part of our 
public worship. F really think that Christians properly trained in this 


+ press that feeling! Let him then go and pray for grace, and albo act with 


end made a greatdeal more devout than they are by all the wisdom ta 
they may hear from thy pulpit. though the popular estimation goes in an 
other dircction. 

Hence ihe importance of the social element in religion, Thuse whe 
make religious life to consist only in offering up stately obeervances. they 
who believe that the church is a temple. and the worshipers are to come 
there only to be filled with a kind of veneration und ays, aud with un- 
smiling propriety are to sit the appointed time, and then with ghostly 
propricty to walk with stately propriety through the portals of God's 
teinple—it seems to me that such feelings sacrifice every fundamental idea 
of religious worship. They entirely misconccive the thing. If there be 
anything that needs more than another the social clement for strength, it 
is this religious life and religious feeling. Because the uninstructed man 
expresses his religious feeling in uncouth and extravagant words, there t 
no more reason why the cultivated man should not express it in refined 
and proper words, than there ig because (he uneducated man expreesce the 
social affections poorly, the refined man should not express his affections ut 
all, In the life and history of the church, therefore, those meetings which 
give full development to feeling in conversation, are the more impurtant 
meetings, so fur as training is concerned. This may explain how it is that 
often churches are strong that are deficient in their pulpit exercises. I have 
known some churches that were the strongest who certainly were not 
blessed with great strength in the pulpit, because the social meetings dø- 
veloped the religious life of the people. On the other hand, I have known 
—not to be personal—a great many churches who thrive in the public as 
sembly room, who yet were lean and barren everywhere cle, becanee 
they sacrificed their social meeting. The true idea of a church includes 
both the ministration in the pulpit, and also the high ministration of reli- 
gious feeling in the social meeting, 

An application of this subject to the matter of prayer, is worth a mo 
ment's consideration, simply from this point of view--whether prayer 
should be a thought, or whether it should be an utterance; it ought to be 
both! No man should feel satisfied with simply silent prayer. The 
habit of expressing your feelings through the medium of words. not only 
makes them distinct and clear, but it makes them strong. On the other 
hand, no man should pray so little as he would pray when he only prays 
by vocalization and utterance. There ought to be in every man’s life, 
every day, appointed periods in which there should be utterance in prayer 
before God, in which a man should be accustomed to develop his feeling 
in actual language and words; and over and above that, and after that, 
there should be prayer and thought ejaculation—the uplifting of unew 
pressed feclings—both of them should go on together, working and oo- 
working with each other. There are many persons who are deficient in 
prayer, because they never hare cultivated themselves by expreasing their 
prayerful feelings. There seems to be a difficulty in beginning. Isap- 
pose that it is always hard to speak in an unknown tongue, and to epenk 
in a tongue we do not understand before people we do not know, brings 
to every one some feeling of shame. Many Christians shrink from taking 
up the cross of family prayer, but most nnwisely are they dealt with who 
are dealt with tenderly upon this subject. Any man who has a family 
round about him, whatever it may cost in the beginning. will do wisely to 
take up family prayer. As to reading it from a book, every man must 
have his own liberty ; it is better to read than not to pray; but it is still 
better to read from your own religious experience than from any otber 
volume. I am sure that a man who walks with crutches is better than a 
man who does not walk at all; but a man who walks well without a 
crutch is better than a man who walks with either a canc or crutch. The 
expressing of devout and thankful feelings before God in prayer, ‘s one of 
the most needful things for Christians, 

This seems also to throw some light upon a public profession of nib 
gious faith, though I suppose the thing is not left to our choice. The com 
mand is to let our light so shine before men that they shall see that yoa 
are a true child of God ; and you are bound to live not only so that men 
shall sce it, but the obligation rests upon you to make a positive progres- 
sion of what we are before the world, to show that we belong to the 
Lord’s family, Whether it is necessary always that this should be done is 
any certain congregation, according to this or that custom, I do not affirm. 
I think a man may be a Christian and fulfill all the dutics of a true mp 
vant of Christ, and not have stood up in any formal manner, and have 
united himself with the church of Jesus Christ. li seems best to take that 
method most in use in the community where you live ; yet if in not intis 


pensable or obligaiory. 

I think, however, that ‘some form of showing before the world, and 
showing repeatedly, that we are of the family of the Lord Jesue Chriss, I 
think this is very important, to say vothing of its being the fulfilling of 
the supposed command of Christ. It is the giving forth of un outward 
expression to our religious feelings that tends powerfully to strengthen 
them, and corroborates vur religious determination and feelings. 

This principle contains also the secret augmenting of any religious feeb 
ing which is weak. Many of the religious fectingsy which are commended, 
we possess with the extrerucst difliculty. We may find itdiftieult to ex 
perience the emotion of veneration ; with others it is extremely difficult 
to have the emotion of love ; and others of faith. When any one has a 
feeling which is stender and feeble, let him give that feeling expression in 
various ways, in every way that he can, and he will find the using of it 
will strengthen it. A man may pray every day that the Lord will care 
him of selfishness and endow him with the spirit of benevolence : and i 
would not say one word agaimi the cheney of prayer, but 1 do my, 
though that man prays morning and night, and though he should live te 
the ave of Methuselah, he will net get one single refreshing drop of Ghat 
grace upon his soul, unless he acis, Let woman aay, boas ohuce bs the 
felling in whieh [aim deficient; 1 have some rwall emotion, and 1 will ex- 


way, oftentimes are a great deal more in advange in the Christian life. ' a view to develop that feeling, in some form of action or expresioa. vole 
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kindly feeling expressed, or some kind deed done, or some charitable effort 
made, something done for another man; then pray to God, and you will 
find that from your expressing the fecling by a prayer, you will receive 
divine help that will strengthen and induce a divine life; the praying 
for which alone without endeavoring to cultivate it by practice, will never 
help you. And so it is with every other feeling. The habit of giving 
daily expression to our religious emotions and feelings, although liable to 
abuse, in the main is wise. 

Thus the habit of expressing thanksgiving for God’s mercies, tends to 
make us more and more thankful; the habit of expressing trust in God, 
in all the exigencics of life, tends to make us more and more trustful ; the 
habit of expressing the joy we feel in religious life, tends to make us more 
joyful. Therefore, the Word of God recommends that we express our joy 
and our sorrow, only it exhorts us to do it in psalms and hymns, as well as 
in edifying conversation, instructing one another, speaking to one another, 
and reviving one another’s faith and hope. 


All the habits between parent and child of expressing kindly the more 
generous and noble feelings, all the little customs and habits that tend to 
make children show more and higher respect toward the parents, and the 
parent toward the child, are to be encouraged. 

I do not mean to say that there may not be serene, undemonstrative 
people, who are very loving and very good, but as they are the excep- 
tions, so let them remain exceptions ; there may be some compensation in 
their case. The rule undoubtedly is, that if you do not exhibit feeling, it 
will not grow gradually ; but if you do, it will tend to increase it. 

Children should be carefully taught to exercise these little “ etiquettes,” 
as they are called, though they are not etiquettes. I hate French words— 
there is no depth in them——they are all skin and polish; yet we have no 
phrase or word that is equivalent to it—but all these ten thousand little 
customs of respect and kindliness, should be cherished in all well-regu- 
lated families; I love to see them. I love to have the birthdays of chil- 
dren kept, though I do not do it myself; I love to have these little anni- 
versarics introduced into the family ; I Jove all those modes and methods 
f expressing, if you please, the romantic feelings, the imaginative feel 
ngs, and whatever may tend to make more and nobler sentiments and finer 
feelings, and to bring them out in children as well as in parents. God 
speed all such effort! It is not merely an exterior thing ; it is an exterior 
thing that has its roots interior. 

The same principle may be extended also to social and public life. The 
familiar greetings and mectings of men may do good or injury to our 
moral culture. I don’t love to see men go past cach other without some 
expression of kindly interest. I think our socicty, though less stately and 
stiff than that farther East of us, is still deficient ; and I think as we go 
South and West, we may take some good lessons from their easy and facile 
intercourse. One of the noblest men I ever saw on earth, and now I be- 
lieve in Heaven—a man standing as high as any State could put her sons 
in places of honor and trust—I have noticed that he never met an acquain- 
lance that he did not stop and shake hands with him. Though I have met 
him as often as ten or twelve times a day, I never passed him without his 


aking me by the hand. At first it seemed strange, but I soon came to fee 
the power dhjch it awakened in me; the sense of his interest and kindly 
feeling cause, a reciprocation of it, and I came at last to shake hands with 
him almost a a means of grace. 

1 think the cultivation among men of those kindly expressions, and 
any such mode of expressing those feclings and observances of those 
thousand little things o t life—all have a deep significance, a great deal 
deeper than we are won to think, Many people seem to think that a kind 
of blunt honesty, a sort of square way of doing things is right ; they nod 
the head and pass by, saying ‘itis no matter; he knows I feel well 
enough 3” this is all sufficient. It is supposed to be an evidence of man- 
liness ; it becomes him not in any way to pour out any such emotion, or 
to give any refined expression of feeling. I think we ought to look at 
these things in a higher point of view. The various tokens of recognition 
and respect which exist, and which ought to exist, these are not the ex- 
pressions of mere custom ; they are paits of some other agencies ; they are 
kindnesses that become at last impor tant parts in the education of society. 
They should be sedulously observed, and we should seek to multiply the 
practice of them, and to originate new modes of expression. 

Thus, for instance, the growth between employers and employed of 
more kindly methods of address, of speaking and receiving speech, I think, 
is one of the modes of cultivating a Christian state of feeling. In this re- 
lation, although the world has gained by the change that has taken place, 
and is taking place, between these tw o classes, it has also lost in one way. 
The doctrines of equality and independence, while they uplift and edu- 
cate the masses, derange the amicable relations which used to exist be- 
tween the higher and the lower. To cure this, we need not go back to 
Egypt, and to the old methods, but introduce between the employer and 
employed the law of love, and a) the expressions that spring out of this 
law, and which tend to facilitate intercourse, to soften it and refine it, to 
fill it with expressions of feeling which, though feeble in any single in- 
stance, in the whole, amount to a great deal. I never like to sec a man 
walk among his inferiors, stiff, and cold, and bard, hatted and gloved. I 
think there is a symmetry in sympa thy upon our whole life, and if I see a 
man, under certain circumstances, giving out his love, I know that man 
anywhere ; if Isee a man beloved and respected by those about him, 
I know they prize that man. There is no man zo low or co wicked but there 
are some things in him that demand respect from every man, and so it 
ought to be with every one of us; we ought from our heart to pay a bri- 
bute of respect to every man in bis sphere and place. You may mark the 
gentleman and the Christian in these little things; although little, like 


I think there has grown to be, especially in young minds, a tendency to 
hold our feelings in such a kind of restrictivencss, that it is very hard to 
speak to any one of our religious feeling. I contrast in my own experi- 
ence the habitude which I had when I went out from boyhood life, with 
that which T found among our Methodist brethren. In the training of the 
Calvinistic churches, there scems to be a want of that deep earnestness, 
conacientiousuess and positiveness of the expression of religious feeling, for 
fear that there might be boasting and selfish deception, and that there will 
be a superficial zeal, I think there has been a kind of discountenancing 
of the outflow of religious conversation, making it very difficult. Indeed, 
I think there are many Christian persons to whom it is like making their 
soul naked to spak of their religious experiences ; it is one of the hardest 
things they are called upon to do, to speak of their religious life. This is 
‘not creditable, it is not natural, it is not right. I think our work should 
be day by day, and any expression of what God is doing for us gives us a 
now expression of divine teachings and grace. If we were accustomed to 
make more of our religious life in ordinary conversation, and to express 
the peculiar religious feeling we have, our difficulties and trials, we should 
find our feelings become more and more mighty. 

I like to copy anything good from everybody ; and I thank our Metho- 
dist brethren for this expression of feeling. God raised them up to show 
forth this power of the expression, and I hope he raised us up for some 
good work, that we may pay back something of the debt of gratitude we 
owe to them. 

II. We were to speak of the application of this feeling to social life. In 
the Christian family, all those usages should obtain which teach us to ex- 
press our better feelings ; and all those things should be restrained which 
inoline us to express our worst feelings. It is a matter simply of conven- 
tionality ; there is reason in the habit of expressing kindliness, well-wishing 
and genial sympathy in the soctal circle. The family is higher than all 
things in this world ; it is more than laws and constitutions, more than all 
schools and academies, and more than the Church itself, for it is the first 
Church historically. No priest is like a father; the Virgin Mary to the 
most adoring Catholic is not like his mother ; no preaching is like parental 
instruction, and no audience is like those that have come from our own 
loins. All other institutions may perish, and society would survive, if the 
family remain holy and pure ; but the family being gone, all other institu- 
tions are fecble and liable to destruction. A community made up of vir- 
aous families is the only complete power to aid free institutions. 

Therefore, while it is important to take care of the religion of the 
Ohurch, it is more important that the Church teaches the father and mother 
how to administer the religion of the family. The babit of expressing 
yourself, the habit of testifying respect, the habit of mutual politeness, the 
habit of constant kindness, are important not merely in the promoting of 
exterior politeness ; they are more important on account of restricting in- 
fluence. We are cultivating our children’s feclings when we teach them 
to act with politencss and kindness, though outwardly expressed. This is 
sot to be regarded as the mere accomplishment of what is due to good 
Society, but it is in the nature of moral culture. Passion not expressed, is 
so far repressed. A. habit of caring for what our children do, and — drops of rain they make a flood in the aggregate. 
they say, is agreat step toward religious culture. If it be not religion iteclf,|. In this light we may forma hetter judgment of the customs of social life. 
it is preparatory to it, and certainly auxiliary to it. The habits and feel- | Tt is of very little importance whether we eat with a silver fork, or em- 
ings which prevail in the repose of the houschold, are indicative of the | Ploy a napkin properly ; it is enough, in regard to such things, that we 
strongest and most active dispositions in us. ‘Those feclings we use most follow the rule of that circle in which we move. But those customs 


: ‘ which are employed to signify respect between man and man, stand on a 
at home, will be tbe feclings that are strongest. Let me know how a man very different ground. All those incidental matters of custom which 
lives at home, and L know how that man lives when in the street. If a 


teach us to defer to age ; which teach us to pay respect to meritorious 
man at home is obliging, genial, unselfish, kind and loving, the street can station ; which teach us to defer to those who are weaker than we, or that 
not blow that away from him. If a man at home is hard, peevish, diso- 
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merit chivalrous conduct at our hands ; these are all of importance, second 

a . only to religious importance. They express feelings which aro noble 
bliging and ugly, all the sympathies of the street will not make that man 
good. Let me know what are the habitual feelings of a man dwelling at 


bome, and I know what that man is, whatever pretences he may pub on 
Asowhere, 

Therefore, in general, all forms of goodness and kindness, any expres- 
sion of attachment among the members of a family, are to be encouraged. 
T think love grows between husband and wife by expression of affection. 
l know there is a stately dignity in vogue. Husband and wife seb over 
against cach other like those great statucs of Memnon in Ngypt—then they 
are vasl, Hony, and hard. This blessed ministry of dignity—I do not 
know what it does, but 1 know it docs not minister to love. Love wants 
some flame and warmth, more than mere dignity. There is nothing about 
which we should be more careful, than the augmenting of love between 
husband and wife. Life is full of a great many temptations to selfishness. 
There are so many liabilities to selfishners, that one of the wisest things 
eny Christian man or woman can do, who have begun to live a married 
life, is to see to it by every means in their power that they augment re- 
spect, and love based on respect ; and the Labit of showing it, makes the 
thing itself stronger and deeper. 


feelings, and which grow by their expression. A 

Hence, nothing is deserving of more censure thau the conduct of many 
young perons, who, by the force of wealth, it may be, are projected into 
socicty, and who pride themselyes on a knowledge of minute etiquette in 
things not essential, but who make it a sign of manliness to be imperti- 
nent to woman, rude to age, and disrespectful to everybody ; who regard 
ease of manner to consist not in an expression of refined and kindly senti- 
menta, but in coldness and indifference of spirit. True politeness can rest 
only in a kind disposition ; though its signs and names may be counter- 
feited, yet they are never co good as those that are uncounterfeited. The 
man who is only selfish and indifferent at heart, can not be a gentleman. 
As to those gentlemanly bears that infest society ; those bipedal brutes 
that walk about, flinging their unsavory manners in our midst, they are 
beneath our notice. 

Neither am T of the number of those who believe that an expression of 
a thousand little kind things is beneath a man. When they are general, 
they are meant to be an expression of general good will; when they are 
special, they shouht not be insincere. Let them be increased in number ; 
only remember the divine injunction, “ Let love be without disimula- 
lion 5” let every expression of love be without dissimulation. 

IV. Lastly, [pass to speak of the fact, that the expression of fe'ling 
strengthens it in relation to evil feeling. The expression of evil feelings, 
by word or deed, gives strength to them. Let our observation be turned 
upon pride: if one has this feeling in execs, and is prone to the expres- 
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sion of a feeling of pride, end he represses it, the tendency will be greatly 
to cheok and greatly to ameliorate it, and it will cease finally to be offen- 
sive; but by its exercise it grows more and more offensive and intolerable. 
So with regard to anger; with this disposition to restrain it, you may go 
through one’s whole life without increase or diminution, like fire raked up 
under prudent ashes; though it may keep, it will not blaze any more. 
But if one gives way to it, it grows and becomes uncontrollable, so that 
oftentimes a man has been justly called insane. Thus men who are vehe- 
mently tempted become almost brutes. I think all the brutes of the 
world are not in the Fejee Islands. Take, for instance, the cases reported 
in our papers, of the trials of shipmasters for the most barbarous cruelty. 
Take them who are placcd in positions where they can tyrannize; take 
the superintendents in factories ; take the overseers on plantations—in all 
these cireumstancer, where they ‘have unrestrained power, where they are 
iritable, and of course often enough provoked—aunder these circumstances 
yon see what they. are, and you see what horrible forms human pasion 
mt: on. 

l Tn the same way it rans through the various forms of bad temper, fret- 
fulness and peevishness ; those things increase by indulgence. 1 think ci- 
lence is the most effuctunl cure for fretfulnese. F think a man who is fret- 
ful is like a cloudy day that can not rain ; in a little while it will clear 
off, for it can not rain. So a man that is fretful and peevish may look 
ugly ; but if be holds his mouth tight and gives no expression to it, after 
a while it will clear up—the mind will get in another quarter. There can 
be no doubt but the indulgence and expression of these feelings cultivates 
them, while with a disposition to restrain them they would grow weaker 
and weaker. 

There are those who by giving way to disappointment have become 
more and more full of the emotion of fretfulness. Such persons are said 
to have been “soured 3” and there is no more expressive proverb in the 
English language. Every single feeling is acid and soured ; every thought 
is tinged and acidificd. Now, under all circumstances, give no expression 
to unhappiness; whatever thing troubles you, let it be interior ; give it no 
opportunity of going forth, if it be of the nature of a malign or fretful 
fecling. Do not give the advantage of this culture to any wrong feeling, 
and do not fail to give it to every right one. 

This leads me to speak of the use of profane language, which certainly 
comes under ihe same category. Whenever profane oaths are employed 
to enforce earnestness or express passion, you may be sure it will not linger 
long in growth in evil dispositions. It is not merely irreverence ; a man 
unconsciously becomes profane in every sense. When bo swears with bis 
heart, and with a strong draft, it will be always burning hot. 

I was going to speak of swearing among women. The only reason why 
1 will not, is that { do not wish the young people to know that such a 
thing ever took place. I have written something upon this subject. which 
J shall withhold, but I will show it to those who wish to see it, if they 
will call upon me. 

There is yet another thing to which it may, perhaps, be profitable to 
make an application of this subject ; namely, obscene conversation. ‘The 
same essential truth obtains in the matter of conversation. We are caw 
tioned in Scripture against evil communications in passing conversation, 
and no pastor can have much acquaintance with human life who supposes 
his flock to be without need of warning and instruction on this point. 

One of the first fruits of youthful evil companionship is a disposition to 
employ vulgar language. Now, vulgar language is a sign of vulgar feel- 
ing ; if it be not in the first instance, it will in the end come to that. No 
man ever used vulgar language but his soul also became vulgar, and once 
indulged in, this habit grows as rankly as weeds on a dung-bill ; and when 
a person carries this habit into manhood, he runs the risk of carrying it to 
his grave with him. When it is fixed, it is a most difficult habit to cure 
Far worse is that state when vice becomes the staple of wit; and men be- 
guile the way with shameless stories, and interline the conversation with 
abominations. This is the gangrene of the soul, and no man can be pure 
who finds a relishful pleasure in such stories as these. The growth of this 
is most rapid, and like a poisonous vine it spreads its roota ; it climbs the 
trunk and interlaces itself with all the branches of the tree, uutil, in the 
man who cherishes this, the whole life and conversation are harnessed, 
woven and netted with lustfulness, and utterly tainted by it. I am sorry 
to say that men who have the name of Christ upon them, are also to be 
found in this iniquity. 

There is another most serious development of this evil, moro subtle and 
more penetrating. I allude to what is generally supposed to bo refined, 
and to depend on the imagery of wit ; evil suggestions which spring forth, 
subtle intimations which vibrate like a serpent’s tongue, and play back 
and forth with a double meaning, which grows only the more piquant if 
between the sexes. In some persons, this secme to be an evil genius, ex- 
isting by covert suggestions at the very lowest things of life. This is that 
which eats like a canker, and grows by indulgence, and loaded with sug- 
gestions that seem to come from the pit itself. 

The beginnings of this cvil in the young are very insidious ; there is no 
pure-lipped boy. who goes from home into life, but hears this—from his 
employers, perhaps, and from men of good repute as Christians—in viola- 
tion of that delicacy to which he had been carefully bred. I had rather 
sce an ox put his foot upon the fair flower, and crush it to the ground, than 
to see the foul ficnd of example crush out the purity and beauty of youth 
in the heart. If, therefore, there come to the city a pure-lipped boy, whose 
cheeks know how nobly to crimson; if you have learned to view there 
things without repugnance, and occasionally venture some slight sallica of 
this evil, you are under the pilotage of the devil, in the channels of sala 
cious pleasure. Isay there Is nothing more vulgar and detcetablo than this 
mode of expressing the very lowest feelings in conversation. I don’t love 
to see the fincet language made to serve the foulest demons of all. 

How noble, on the other hand, how noble the example, to lead on the 
maiden or youth, and show them the evil of such expressions which will 
pain the ear of all pure beings, as the most hideous discords do the musi- 
cian’s ear. 

One other thing is certain: this is not merely nu external vice ; the 
feelings you give utterance to are the feelings growiug within you. By as 
much as you exprem them, by so much you are cultivating them. If you 
are void of offence hitherto, maintain your integrity. 1f you have begun 
to tamper with this evil, be warned in time and draw back. 

You can not use these forms of corruption and be incorrupt yourself. 
Blessed are the pure in spirit; blessed are the pure in lip; blessed are 
they who think purity, who imagine purity, who love purity~—who lve 
purity—they shall see God. 

Now, my dear young friend, let me take you by the hand, no mattor 
where you are, if you dwell in some vulgar family, or are employed by 
some licentious patron ; no matter where you are, the more Deed you have 
of the counsels of a pastor to sustain you in the right way. Avoid 
passion, and any expression of pasion! Avoid irreverence and profan- 
ity, and any expression of irreverence! Avoid all corrapt feclings, avoid 
that especially which cultivates them immeasurably fast. God help you if 
you bave gone out from your father nnd mother. Who have you to look 
after you? Where can you go at night except to that very circle that will 
contaminate you? O young man, look afwer young ment O, young 
woman, take care of your sisters who have not your advantages, Band 
yourselves together, young men aud maidens, aud help eauh other; and 


God help you all! 
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WHINING. 

There is a class of persons in this world, by no means small, whose 
prominent peculiarity is wiininc. They whine becaase they have 
not health to enjoy their riches; they whine because it is too shiny; they 
whine because it is too rainy; they whine because they have “no 
luck ” and others’ prosperity exceeds theirs; they whine because 
some friend has died and they are still living ; they whine because they 
have aches and pains, and have aches and pains because they whine, 
and they whine no one can tell why. Now, J would like to say 
a word to these whining persons. 

First. Srop wining! Itis of no use—this everlasting complain- 
ing, fretting, scolding, fault-finding and whining. Why, you are the 
most deluded set of creatures that ever lived. Do you not know that 
it is a well-settled principle of physiology and common sense, that 
these habits are more exhaustive of nervous vitality than almost any 
other violation of physiological law? And do you not know, too 
that life is pretty much as you take it and make it? You can make 
itibright, sunshiny, or you can make it dark, shadowy. This life 
is meant only to be disciplinary—to fit us for a higher and purer 
state of being. Then stop whining and fretting, and “ go on yonr 
way rejoicing.” 

Secad. Sing the song of. life cheerily. Hark! Do you hear 
yonder bird singing joyously its merry carols, as it hops from bough 
te bough in ils native forest-home? Imitate it! Take up your song 
of life, using it joyously and bravely. Sing on, though you feel it 
not. 

You are miserable, nervous dyspeptics, in wrong relations to y our 
selves and all God’s universe, and that’s all ails you. ‘Then stop 
sort take up the song of Jife, and leave off forever that whine of 

eath ! 


p A BATTLE INCIDENT. 

At the battle of the Thames, a laughable incident occurred, which 
is thus related by one who was in the engagement : 

The British General had formed his men in open order, with their 
cannon pointing down the road by which the Americans were ad- 
yancing. Gen. Harrison immediately took advantage of this, and or- 
dered Col. Johnson's mounted regiment to charge at full speed by heads 
of companies (so as to expose the least possible front), pass through 
the open intervals, and form in the rear of the British force. The 
movement was brilliantly executed by the battalion, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Col. James Johnson, at the same time having the In- 
dians with the other battalion. 

It happened that in one of the companies under James Johnson's 
command, there was a huge, brawny fellow, named Lamb—he weighed 
about 210 pounds—was a brave man, and as good humored as big 
—hbrave men proverbially are. Lamh had broken down his Kentucky 
horse by his great weight, and was mounted instead upon a short, 
stout, wild Canadian pony, from whose sides his long limbs suspended 
almost on the ground, while his burly frame rose high above the beast, 
not unlike an overgrown boy astride of a rough sheep. 

When the charge was made, Lamb’s pony took fright and broke into 
a trot, and Lamb pulled until the bit broke in the animal’s mouth, 
and all command of him was lost. he little pony stretched himself 
to the work, dashed out of the ranks, soon outstripped all the file lead- 
ers, and pushed on in advance of the company. Lamb was no longer 
master of his horse or himself. If he jumped off, he would be tram- 
pled to death by his friends ; if the horse rushed upon the British lines 
with him, so far ahead of the rest, he must be killed. Either way 
death scomed inevitable, and, to use his own expression, he thought 
he’d jist say something they could tell his friends in Kentucky, when 
they went home.” 

Ve struck both feet into the pony's flanks and urgedghim to his ut- 
must speed. On they drove some fifty yards in front of the leading 
file, Lamb’s gigantic person swaying from side to side, and his legs 
swinging in a most protentous fashion, the little Canadian “ palling 
foot” all he knew how, his tail straight, and his nostrils distended, 
his ears pinned back, and his eyes flashing from under their shaggy 
foretop with all the spite and spleen of a born devil. Just as he got 
within a stride or two of the British, Lamb flourished his rifle, and 
roared out in a voice of thunder : 

“ Clear the way, for I’m a coming!” 

To his surprise the lines opened right and left, and he passed through 
unhurt. So great was their astonishment at the strange apparition of 
such a rider, and such a horse moving upon them with fearful velocity, 
that, they opened mechanically at his word of command, and let him 
pass. 


CHINESE DELICACIES. 

“I was making a short call upon a young lady friend of mine ; 
the old lady sat by the fire, knitting; and another young lady, 
(who had spent many ycars in China, but who now boarded at this 
place,) was busy overhauling an old trunk, which had never been 
thoroughly examined since her arrival. 

“ Suddenly, with an exclamation of delight, she drew forth an old 

ar. 
i O, Carry! now we’ll have a treat ;—here are some preserves all 
the way from China ! 

“s What are they?’ eagerly inquired Carry. 

“ I dowt know; but I rather think by the appearance, that 
they are tamariods, they look stringy !’ 

“With these words, she inserted her fork, and tasting the con- 
tents, with a horrible grimace, declared them dreadful. 

“«T don't care,’ said Carry, ‘Iam going to havea taste of some 
genuine Chinese preserves, for once in my life, even if it makes me 
sick.’ 

* And using her fingers, she drew forth a long,” lumpy substance, 
and holding it out temptingly, said : 

“« Don’t you wish you had a tamarind ? 

“And then, as if afraid some one would steal it from her, she put 
it all into her mouth, and drew it through her teeth, to tear every 
morsel of meat from the stone. The next instant, she dashed it 
upon the table with a yell, and started for the next room. 

“Why, what on earth is the matter with you, girls?’ exclaimed 
the old lady ; and picking up the supposed tamarind, she looked at it 
a moment through her specs, then turning to me, she said : 

“s Well, now, if T shan’t give up—all that fuss about a mouse.’ 

“Query : Do they preserve mice in China ?”—Exchange. 


SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 
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HAD HIS MATCH. 


~ A young attorney. with a huge bundle of papers in hand, appeared 
for the first time in Judge J.’s court in St. Louis, to make the annual 
settlement of some estate. landing the papers to the judge, he 
very modestly explained his business to him. His honor examined 
the papers, and then shoving them angrily aside, and looking the 
young hopeful almost through, exclaimed, 

“Sir, do you take me for a fool?” 

“Well,” replied the lawyer, “ this is the first time I have had the 
pleasure of seeing your horor, and therefore I can not say from my 
own knowledge whether you are a fool or not.” 

His honor was somewhat taken aback by being thus bearded, and 
so said, in a milder tone, “ Do you take the Legislature of the State 
of Missouri for fools then, Sir?” 

“ Well, as to that,” was the rejoinder, “I know nothing person- 
ally about any of them, your honor; but, from what I can see and 
hear, I am disposed to believe them rot a whit wiser than they 
ought to be, and perhaps, your honor, that is your case too.” 
The old judge had met his match, was vanquished, and yielded 
meckly as a lamb to his victor. 


Breaking sews Gentiy.—lHore is a specimen of breaking news 
gently. During the summer of 1849 a Mr. James Wilson, of West 
Jersey, died with cholera while some fifty miles from home. John 
Rogers was employed to convey the dead body in a wagon to his 
friends and home. By inquiry he learned the precise house of the 
deceased. On driving tothe door he called to a respectably-ap- 
pearing lady, who was in fact the newly-made widow, and asked: 

“Tors Mr. Wilson live bere ?” 

“ Yes,” was her reply, “ but he is not at home to-day.” 

“ I know he’s not at home now. but he will be very soon, for I’ve 
got him here dead in the wagon !” 


Tue Bentora Bor asp Pinarim’s Procress—Says a recent writer, 
“ I rejoice in a brace of nephews of eight and six years, in whom the 
Young American element occasionally protrudes, uncommon. The pa- 
rents of the aforesaid, with a view of a proper bending of the twig in 
a moral direction, had put into the hands of the youngsters an illus- 
trated copy of the Pilgrims Progress. They had arrived at the ‘ affair’ 
of Curistran and Apoxiyon, reading and re-reading the dreamer's 
account of it with intense interest; but were unable to understand 
how Curistian, with the little training he had and appoarances so 
decidedly against him, could vanquish his formidable adversary. The 
paternal oxplanation of the causes leading to the triumph aud success 
of the saint, appeared to be satisfactory to Charley, the elder, but the 
six-year-old, ‘ Winty,’ after grave reflection, and a fresh look at the 


picture, remarked: ‘Well, father, I should like to sce him try the 
Benicia Boy.” 


PROPOSITION TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
CHAPIN AND BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


We have commenced the regular publication of the yearly series of 
Discourses by these eloquent and progressive representatives of the 
Church, who are generally regarded as the most revolutionary, spirit- 
stirring and popular speakers in our country. 

We call special attention to these Sermons, and to the criticisms 
which may, from time to time, be made upon them, and to the great 
central traths which may be thus eliminated, 


We suggest to the admirers of these men, or of their Discourses, 
that they take early measures to secure the present entire volume of 
this paper, and thus secure, in convenient form for binding, the Ser- 
mons of these eminent preachers, during the year. We farther sug- 
gest to the friends of moral, mental, and spiritual culture, living in re- 
mote sections of our country, or isolated sections of the world, to in- 
stitute meetings on Sundays, and read these Sermons, and such other 
articles published in this paper as may be deemed advisable; and thus 
let Beecher and Chapin preach every Sunday, in every town and vil- 
lage, and by every fireside throughout the land. 


To tie Press, Postmasters, CLERGY AND Patrons.—To our con- 
temporaries of the Press, to postmasters, the clergy, and our patrons 
and friends everywhere, we respectfully appeal for help in making the 
publication of these Sermons known to the people. 

To.such of the Press as will publish this, or other notice of our en- 
deavors, and send us their paper with such notice marked, or will send 
us four subscribers ($8), we will mail one copy of each issue during 
the year, free. 

To such of the Clergy as will notify their people of this publication, 
or will forward to us four subscribers ($8), we will mail one copy free 
during the year. 

Postmasters who will serve as agents, and send us subscription clubs 
of ten or more subscribers, are allowed to retain twenty-five per cent. ; 
Ahat is, we will send ten copies for $15. Address Charles; Partridge, 
New York. 

Whoever receives this paper, and is not a subscriber, may be as- 
sured that some kind friend is desirous of his or her becoming one 
of its regular patrons. 


= 


A Family Schoo! at Jamestown, Chautauque Co. 


Where a pleasant home is furnished, and the best discipline for 
the development of all the faculties in pupils of all ages and both 
sexes. Wach is Jed to think for himself and express his own idea, 
and no tasks are assigned to be committed to memory. The next 
year commences Monday, May 2, but pupils will be received at any 
time. ‘Terms, $4 per week, $8 per term for books and stationery, uss 
of library and periodicals. O. H. Wetuneton, M. D., Principal. 
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SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

New York Tribune says : ‘‘ We must give it (the TrLecRapn) at least 
this praise—that it seems to us the best periodical of its school, and 
in candor and temper a model which many of the organs of our 
various religious denominations might copy with profit.’’ 


Mount Joy Herald: ‘‘It is devoted to Spiritualism, earnest, straigt- 


forward in its course, open for free discussion, and ncither sectarian 
nor bigoted.”' 


Syracuse Republican : ‘Tho SprarrvaL TELEGRAPH is always candid, 
impartial and able.” 

Herald and Era: ‘‘ The Terecrapru is one of the oldest, and among 
the best of the spiritual papers, and no doubt it will be sustained.” 


Belvidere Standard : “Mr. Partridge is widely known as a man of 
honest and liberal sentiments, and although he gives his means 
toward the dissemination of Spiritualism, it does not follow that he is 
speculating on the credulity of deluded people, as certain persons are 
wont to believe. For the exposition of this subject, the TELEGRAPH 
has no superior.” 


Daily Gazette and Comet: ‘‘It is mainly devoted to the illustra- 
tion of Spiritual Intercourse, though entitled to a high place as a 
literary and scientific journal.” 

Ottawa Republican : ‘Those who feel an interest in knowing what 
developments the Spiritualists are making in different parts of the 
country, will find the TetecrarH much ahead of the common run 
of that class of papers.” 


Jefferson Union: ‘‘ The Terscrapn, under its present management, 
is ably conducted, discusses and examines the various phenomena of 
the new doctrine, with great candor and marked ability.” 


The Tetecrapa is the leading organ of the independent, anti-free- 
love Spiritualists of the country, and it is edited with marked ability. 
It is a candid, fair dealing advocate of the doctrines of modern Spir- 
itualism, and as such, entitled to the support of those who are believers 
or inquirers.— Freeport (Jll.) Journal. 


Charles Partridge, Esq., Editor and Publisher of the SPIRITUAL TEL- 
EGRAPH, New York, has our thanks for an exchange. The paper is 
filled with the most extraordinary spiritual revelations, and eannot 
fail to astonish the uninitiated like ourself. There is much ability 
displayed in its editorials.— Upshur Democrat. 

Partridge’s SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH is a weekly quarto of twelve pages, 
devoted to the illustration of Spiritual Intercourse, in such courteous 
style that the paper ought to be unobjectionable to all seekers after truth. 
The publisher says ‘its columns are open to even sectarians—to every- 
body who has an earnest thought to utter.—Conn. Bank Note List, 
(Hartford.) 

SrinitvaL Pargr.—We have just been favored by a friend, an old 
« Typo,” with the first number of the seventh volume of the Spig- 
ITUAL TELEGRAPH, issued May Ist, 1858, edited by Charles Partridge, 
New York. It isa handsomely executed peper of twelve pages weekly, 
suitable for binding, and appears to have able contributors to ita 
columns. We should judge it to be an able advocate of the cause of 
the present Spirit unfoldment.—Ohio Democrat. 


SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH.—A weekly paper, devoted to the physical 
and spiritual needs of mankind, by Charles Partridge, 125 Maiden 
Lane, New York, at $200 per year. This is a publication which has 
attained its eighth ycar, and wherever it has discovered trickery has 
proved itself as prompt to expose numbugs as any outsiders could 
desire.—Connecticut Bank Note List. 


Tus SPIRITUAL TerecRary.—This is the oldest and largest spiritual 
paper published, being a weekly of twelve pages. Its contributors 
are from the ranks of scientific and enlightened minds everywhere, 
and the mass of information published in its pages is truly aston- 
ishing. Mr. Partridge is no visionary fanatic, but a sagacious business 
man, and his character as such, gives tone and reliance to the commu- 
nications which appear in the Terxcrarn. Almost every branch of 
natural science is discussed in this paper, with a weekly synopsis of 
the important news of the day. Its columns embrace articles for and 
against Spiritualism, and therefore it is especially valuable to the in- 
vestigator.—Genesce County Herald. 


Spirit and Clairvoyaut Mediums in New York. 

Mrs. Dr. Wavpex, Writing, Rapping, and Clairvoyant Medium, formerly of Boston, 
may be seen day and evening at Munson's, No. 5 Great Jonos-strect, New York, 

Mrs. E J. Frison, 8 Fourth-avenue, Clairvoyant and Healing Physician for the 
treatment of diseases. Hours, 10 A. m. to 1 P. m..and2to4 p.m. Electro-Modicated 
baths given. 

Dr. Hussey, Healing Medium, has just removed from the West, and will remain per- 
manceatly in this city. His rooms are at 155 Green-street. 

Alexander N. Renman, Tost Modium, 170 Bleeckor-stroot 

Mrs. Brapury, Healing Medium, 109 Greene-street, 

Miss Katy Fox, Rapping Medium 

Mrs. Reck, 106 East Fourtcenth-street, near Fourth Avenue, Trance, Speaking, Rap- 
ping, Tipping und Personating Medium, 

J.B. Conxum, Test Medium, 469 Rroadway: Hours, daily, from 7 to 104. M., and 
from 2 to 4 P.M. ; in the evening, from 7 to 10. 

Mrs. S. © Rocers, Sccing, Psychological and Healing Medium, 44 Delancy street. 
Hours, 10 to 12 a! M., 2 to 5, and Tto 10 Pp. m. 

Mra. BANKER, (formerly Migs Soabring,) Tost Mediuns—Rapping, Writing and Seeing 
—A83 Broadway. Hours, from 10 4. x. to 10 P, M. 

Mrs. Hayes, the most succoseful Medical Clairvoyant in America, can be consulted 
day and ovening at 327 Broome-street near Bowery, Now York city. 

Dr. Jous Scorr, Healing Modium, No. 36 Bond-street, may be seem at all bours of 
tho day and evening. 
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TTHE PAT RONS OFT HIS PAPE R. Brittan's Reviow of Beecher's Report. 


TERMS OF THE SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPII. 
One Year, strictly in advance 


Six Months .... 0.000.000.0000. . 100 
To City Subscribers, if Delivered ..... 2 00 
To Patrons in Canada, with Postage Prepaid ........0cee 2 00 
do. Cuba, do. 3 00 
do. Mexico do. 3 00 
do. South America, do. 3 00 
do. Europe, do, 3 00 


The best remittance from foreign countries is American bills, if 
they can be obtained ; the second is gold, inclosed in letters. Our 
friends abroad can have this paper as regular as those around 
us, by giving full address and prompt remittances, and we re- 
Bpectfully solicit their patronage. 

*,* A liberal discount Is made to local and traveling Agents. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE’S AGENTS. 
WHO WILL SUPPLY THE SPIRITUAL TFLEGRAPH AND KOOKS IN OUR 
UST AT PUBLISHER’S PRICES, 


Rochester, N. Y., D. M. Dewey. Albany, N. Y., A. F. Chat- 
ficld, 414 Broadway. Try, N, Y., S. F. Hoyt, 3 First-street. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., T. S. Hawks, Post Office Building. Utica, N. Y., Rob- 
berta & French, 172 Genevee-street. Boston, Mass., Rela Marsh, 
14 Bromfield-street ; Burnham, Federhern & Co., 9 and 13 Court- 
street. Hartford, Conn., A. Rose. Philadelphia, Pa., Rarry & 
Henck, 836 Race-strect. Raltimore, Md., H. Taylor, 111 Balti- 
more-strect.; William M. Lang. Nashville, Tenn., James M. Lyon, 
Purdy, Tonn., S. D. Pace. Cincinnati, O., M. Biy. Cleveland, O., 
Hawks & Brother, Post OMee Building. Anderson, Ind., J. W. 
Westerfeld. Detroit, Mich., J. $. Fuller, 222 Jeferson-avenuo. 


Wherein the conclusions of the latter are carefully examined 
and tested by a comparison with his premises, with reason. 
and with the facta, Price, 25 cents, paper bound. and 38 
cents in muslin. 
publisher. 


Tho Tables Turned. 
Ry Rev. 8. R. Brittan. A review of Rev. C. M. Butler, D. D. 
This is a brief retutation of the principal objections urged by 
the clergy against Spiritualism, and is, therefore, a good 
thing for general cireulation. Price, single coples, 25 cents. 
Postage, 3 cents, Charles Partridge, publisher 
Spiritualism, 
By Judge Edmonds and Dr. G. T. Dexter, with an appendix 
vy Hon. N. P. Tatlmage and others. Price, $125. Postage, 20 
cents. Charles lartridge, publisher, 


Spiritualism Vol. II. 
Ry Judge Edmonds and Dr. Dexter. “The truth apainst the 
world.” Price, $125. Postage, 30 cents. Charles Partridge, 
publisher, 

Physico-Physiological Researches. 
By Paron von Reichenbach, In tho dynamics of Magnetlam, 
Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystalizatica and Chemism, in their 
relations to vital foree. Complete from the Cerman, second 
edition ; with the audition of a Preface and Critical notes, by 
Jobn Asburner, M. D. ‘Third American edition. Price, $1. 
Postage, 20 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


Discourses from the Spirit-World. 
Ry Rov. R. P. Wilson, Medium. Dictated: by Stephen Olin. 
This is an interesting volume of 200 pages. Price, 63 cents, 
lostage, 10 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


St. Louis, Mo., Woodworth & Co., North-east corner of Fourth and | The Sacred Circle. 


Chestnut-street ; Miss Sarah J. trish, 45 Fifth-street. Washing- 
ton, la., E. J. Wooley. Oskaloosa, G. B. Nelson. Toronto,C. W., 
E. V. Wilson. San Bernardino, Cal., Horace Katz. 


AD Other Agents and Book Dealers will be supplied promptly. 
A liberal discount allowed to the Trade for cash. 

The following persons are authorized to receive Money for Sub- 
scriptions to the Spirmvan Teregrarn and for alt Books contained 
in our Catalogue ;—Ratavia, N. Y., J. J. Denslow. Clymer, N. 
Y., N. B. Greely. Earville, N. Y., William Mudge. Smyrna, N. 
Y., J. O. Ransom. Morrisville, N. Y., T. Hecox. Morris, N. Y., 
N. Stevenson. Auburn, N. Y. Goodrich. Center Sherman, N. 
Y.,A.E, Lyon. Southold, N. Y., I H. Goldsmith. Winsted, 
Conn., Rodley Moore. Bridgeport, Conn., Benajah Mallory Step. 
ney, Conn., Gen. Judson Curtis. Hartford. Conn.. Dr. J. R. Met- 
tleor. New Haven, Conn., H. N. Goodman. South Manchester, 
Conn., Ward Cheney. Thompsonville, Conn., Irane T. Pease. Cas- 
cado, Wis., Seth Soule, Jr. Carverville, Pa., William R. Evans. 
Meriden, Coun., R. L. Roys. Glendale, Mass., John H. Lynd. 
Springfleld, Masz., Rufus Elmer. Worcester, Mass., A. P. Ware. 


Ry Judge Edmonds, Dr. Dexter, and O. C. Warren. A fine 
bound octavo yotume of 592 pagos, with portrait of Edmonds, 
Price, $1 50 ; postage, 34 cents, 

Philosophy of the Spirit-World. 
Rey. Charles Hammond, Medium. Price, 63 cents. Postage: 
12 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


A Review of Dods’ Involuntary Theory of the Spiritual 
Manifestations. 
ny W.S. Courtney. A most triumphant refutation of the only 
material theory, that deserves a respectful notice. Price, 26 
cents ; postage, 3 cents. Charlos Partridge, publisher, 


Sceress of Prevost. 
By Justinus Kerner, A book of facts and revelations con- 
cerning the inner life of man, and a world of Spirits. New 
edition, Price, 38 cents. Postage, 6 cents, Charlos Partridge, 
publisher, 


Center Sandwich, N. H., C. C. Fellows. Woodstock, Vt., Austin | Stilling’s Pneumatology. 


E. Simmons. Morrisville, Pa., G. M. Allen. Reading, Pr., H. A. 
Iantz. Cleveland, O©.,S. E. Everett. Bellevue, O., F. A. Wil- 
Hams. Painesville, O., H. Steel. Coldwater, Mich., James. M. 
Raymond. Pontiac, Mich., Candace L. Calvin, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
W. Rathborn. Oregon City, F. S$. Holland. Danville, Tex., C. B. 
Stuart. Farmersville, C. W., William W. King. Salem, la., J. M., 
Mendenhall. Engiand, London, H. Bailliere, 219 Regent-street ; 
John White, 31 Bloomsbury-street, France, Paris, J. B. Balliere, 
19 Rue Hautefuelle. Spain, Madrid, Ch. Bailly Bailliere, 11 Calle 
del Principe. 


SPIRITCAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE’S CATALOGUE. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE 
125 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Our list embraces all the principal works devoted to Spirltual- 
ism, whether published by ourselves or others, and wili com- 
prehend all works of value that may be issued hereafter. The 
readcr’s attention is particularly invited to those named below, 
all of which may be found at the office of the SPIRITUAL TELE: | 
Grarn. The postage on books is ono cent per ounce, and two 
cents where the distanco is over threo thousand miles, and in all 
cases must be pre-paid. Persons ordering books should thore- 
foro sond sufficient money to cover the price of postage. 


Lyric of the Morning Land. 
By Rev. Thomas L. Harris. A beautiful poem of 5,000 lines 
g5 pages) 12mo, dictated in thirty hours, printed on the 
nest paper, and elegantly bound. Price, plain muslin, 75 
cents ; muslin gilt, $1; morocco gilt, $1 25. Charles Part- 
ridge, publisher. 


Epic of the Starry Heaven. 
Ry Rev. Thomas I. Harris. Spoken in 26 hours and 16 min- 
utes, while in the trance state. 210 pages, 12mo, 4,000 lines. 
Price, plain bound, 75 cents ; gilt muslin, $1. Postage, 12 
cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


Lyric of the Golden Age. A Poem. 
By Kev. Thomas L. Harris, author ef “ Epic of the Starry 
Heaven” and * Lyric of the Morning Land.” 417 pages, 12mo. 
Price, plain boards, $1 £0; gilt, $2. Postage, 20 cents. 
Charles lartridge, publisher, 

Spirit-Manifestations. 
By Dr. Hare. Fxperimental Investigation of the Spirit-mani- 
festations, demonstrating the existence of Spirits and their 
communion with mortals ; doctrines of the Spirit-world re- 
apecting Heaven, Hell, Morality and God. Price, $1 75. 
Postage, 30 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Spiritual Telegraph. 
Volume 1, a iew copies complete, bound in a substantial 
manner. Price, $2. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Spiritual Telegraph. 
Volume V., complete. Price, $3. 


The Telegraph Papers. 

Xine Volumes, 12mo, for the years 1853. ‘3 and °5, about 4,- 
500 pagas, with complete index to each voluine, handsomely 
bound. ‘Paese books contain all the more important articles 
from the weekly SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPI, and embrace nearly all 
the important splritual facts which hayo boer made public 
during the three years ending May, 1857. The price of these 
books is 75 cents per volume, Postage, 20 cents per volume, 
Cuarles Fartridge, publisher, 


The Shekinah, Vol. I. 


hy £. B. Britan, Editor, and other writers, devoted chiefly to 
an inquiry into the spiritual nature aud relation of Man, 
Bound tn muslin, price. $2; elegantly bound in morocco, let- 
tered and xilt in a style suitable for ‘a gift book, price, $3. 
Vostage, $4 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 

Volumes IY. and II. 
Plain bound in muslin. $1 60 each ; extra bound in morocco, 
handsomely gilt, 32 each. Postage, 24 cents each., Cbaric: 
Partridge, publisher, 

Brittan and Richmond’s Discussion. 
400 pages, octave, This werk contains twenty-four letters 
from each of the parties above named, embodying a great 
number of facts and arguments, pro and con, designed to I- 
lustrate the spiritual phenomena of all agos, but especially the 
moiern manifestations, Price, $1. Postage, 23 cents, Charles 
Partridge, publi-her. 


The Rationale of Spiritualism. 
A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing two extemporancous lec 
tures delivered at Dodworth's Hall on Sunday December 6, 
1658, by Rev. T. W. Higginson. Price, postage paid, 20 cents 


By Prof. George Bush. Being a reply to the questions, What 
Ought and What Ought Not to be Believed or Disbelieved con- 
cerniug Presentiments, Visions, and Apparitions according to 
nature, reason and Scripture, translated from the German. 
Yrice, 75 cents. Postage, 16 cents, Charles Partridge, pub- 
Esher, 
The Approaching Crisis. 

By A. J. Davis. Being a review of Dr. Bushnell’s recent Tee- 
tures on Supernaturalism. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 13 cents. 
Charles Partridge, publisher. 


Light from the Spirit-World. 
By Rey. Charles Hammond, Medium. Being written by tho 
consent of Spirits, Price, 75 cents ; postage, 10 cents, 

The Road to spir:vaalism.4 
Roing a series of four lectures, py wr, R. T. Hatlock. 
LECTURE I.—Spiritualism Considered as a Scientific Problem. 
LECTURE I. —Spiritualism Considered as a Seience. 

Lecturk IL.—Spiritualism Considered with Respect to its 
Difficulties and Objections, both Intrinsic and Extrinsic. 
Lacrvre [V.—The Science Impartially Applied. 

Price 20 cents ; postage 3 cents. 


YOUNGS & JENKINS, 
Produce € Commission Merchants, 
No. 81 PEARL STREET, 

NEW YORK. 


Hexry Younes, JR. Tuomas W. JENKINR. 


\ Vv ILL RECEIVE, and sell on consignnent, 
the following articles ; 

FLOUR AND GRAIN, 
Bacon, Shouldors, Jard, 
Hams, Tallow, Hops, 

Beeswax, Wool, Leather, 
And have constantly on hand and for galo various choice brands 
of Extra and Double Extra FAMILY FLOUR 


TIFFANY & CO0., 
550 BROADWWAY, 


LAIM for their entire stock, in comparison 
with any otber in this country, superiority for its extent, 
quality, and beauty; and farther, that their prices are ag low us 
those of any other houso. 
They would especially enumerate 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, AND 
FINE JEWELRY. 


SILVER WARE, 
Guaranteed of English Sterling (926-1000 pure), the standard 
decreed by metallurgists tho best possible for durability and 


beauty. 
WATCHES, 
Of all the best makers. (They are the only agente In New York 
for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Watches, conceded to be the 
best pocket time pieces ever made.) 
BRONZE STATUES AND VASES, 


IN PRESS, AND WILL SOON BE ISSUED, 
VALUABLE WORK, entitled 
Mystic Hours. or, SpIritual Experiences, 


OF DOCTOR G., A. REUMAN. 
This work will cuntain the more remarkable manifestations 
and communications that bave been given through Dr. Redman, 
with names of witte-ses_ ete. 566 


BANNER CF LIGHT. E 
RANNER OF Ligne! 


‘the publishora of the Banner of Light offer to the public at 
large, and especially to the ndvecates of the spiritual philezoply, 
a paper whose large and rapidly increasing circulation sufficiently 
speak for its merit. 

REV. EDWIN H. CHAIN., 
REV. HENRY WARD BERCHER, 
RALPIL WALDO EMERSON. 

The Sunday morning discourses of Rev. Messrs. BEECHER and 
CHAPIN, may be found published each week in the Hanner, 
which was the first, and ts, at present, the only paper engaged in 
that enterprise, Fineison’s lectures are aleo reported, 

Also each week the Banner contains well-written storica, be- 
side a fund of editorial and other matter, both instructive and 
progressive. Terms, $2 per year ; for clubs of four or upwards, 
3150. Addres, “Banner of Light,” Boston, Mese., or 5 Great 
Joues-streot, New York. 363 U 


Beans, 


Beef, 
Dried Fruit, 


Pork, 


DR. WEISSE'S SPECIFIC METHOD OF 
TREATING DISEASE. 


(Formerly CURTIS & WEISSES, ) 


Menage, Sand @ ce Charles Yaning, | YRS, CURTIS & WEISSE were the fire 


who attempted Homeopathic compounds, thus uniting the 
seience and skill of both Momaopathy and Allopathy, They 
are for Nervous Headache, Croup, Hoarseness, Cough, Piles, In 
flammatory Fever, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Felon, Cholera, and Fever 
and Ague. These specifics arc the result of a succersful practice 
of twenty-two years, They are given on the Homwopathie 
principle, but not in infinitcrsimal doses. 

Nervous Headache —This most distressing affection, for 
which nothing was ever dune, is now dissipated within half un 
hour, by taking a few drops of this aromatic. Whether the head- 
ache arises from over-excitement or over-fatigue, either mentaj 
or physical, the result is the same. 

Croup and Quinsy.—This specific was first applied to thie 
most alarming disease by Dr. Curtis. Nothing of a like efficacy 
has ever been found. Jt prevents the formation of the mem- 
brane, and leaves no bad after-effects, 

Fever and Ague.—This specific has proved very successful 
in that type of fever and aque, which is so prevalent in New Jer- 
sey and in tho vicinity of New York. It is an excellent remedy 
for adiscased liver and Spleen, and therefore particularly caleu- 
lated to prevent those affections that usually arise from and fob 
low fever and ague. 

Diarrhea or Bowel Complaint.—This specific is always ef- 
fectual in those weakening summer complaints, and leaves none 
ofthe bad after-effects, that are usually felt after opiates and 
the like. 

Dysentery.—Which #0 often rages both in city and country, 
dis promptly checked by a few small powders. This remedy also 
cures that chronic bowel complaint, which is characterized by 
slimy, skinny, or blood-streaked discharges. 

Cholera.—This is the promptest remedy for Asiatic Cholera. 
It is equally efficacious in that milder form called cholera morbus, 
characterized by simultancous vomiting and purging. 

Fach package contains from twenty to thirty doses, with direc- 
tions how to give them, and how to feed the patient. 

The eleven specifics may be had together in a box, by sending 
$4, provided the purchasers indicate their own express, and pay 
the freight on reception. 

Any one or more may be had, postago free, by sending 
eighteen three cent postage stamps for each. . 

Price, 37 cents a phia. One-third discount to the trade, for 

CaS 

Miny Editor who wil! copy this advertisement twice, and for- 
ward the papers, will receive in return these cleven specifics by 
express. 

Direct, J. A. WEISSE, 3D., 28 WEST FIFTERNTH-STREET, 
New York. 


PSYCHO ONTOLOGISTIC READINGS. 
MNLESE READINGS are given by intuitive 
-A. analogy, aided by Spiritimpression, and a careful study of 
anatomy and human Spirituality. They may be bad in the fol- 
lowing order : 1. A description of one’s parentage, showing their 
character und condition, with fatalities aud diseases in peneral 
which have been transmitted to the child. 2. The physica! con 
dition of persons showing diseases and weaknesses, both natural 
and conditional, with the best dict, climate, occupation and Relf- 
Management to favor and prevent dizeases. 3. The mental con. 
dition of persons, showing their capacities. inclinations and quali- 
fications, with right business, and marriage adaptation. 

Advice will be given on matters requiring a clear perception of 
causes and results. Many persons are making changes, bad 
marriages, enteriug wrong pursuits and bad speculations, when 
a better knowledge of themseives and mental causes would savo 
them. 

Connrtions.--Thake readings may be made from the hand- 
writing done, or any means that will insure mental sympathy 
and identity, Matters for advice should be plainly stated. Those 
who prefer the accuracy of the reading to a test, should send a 
statement of their size and complexion with thelr writing. 

Terms for a fall reading under the three heads $3 ; single head, 
or inigeellanevous matters, $1. Names of persons who have 
tested Ine in these matters in various parts of the Union will bo 
furnished to any one on application as references. Circulars sent 
free. AH Ictters should be directed to H. L. POWKER, 

Natick, Masa, 


fe/" Five to Six Dollars 
YOR THE 
BEST SPRING BED IN EXISTENCE 
WHAT T$ SAID OF IT: 
It is a truly luxurious article. —[U. 8. Journal. 
Has accomplished the object desired.—{Home Journal, 
Will be univergally used.-—-{Times. 
Excels everything else In that line.—[Daily News. 
A most invaluable invention.—[Tinies and Messenger. 
We haye no hesitation in recommending it.—[ Merchants’ Mag. 
It is easy, luxurious, cheap. We speak adyi-eUy.—[Auas. 
We know them to be just the thing.—[Ohio Farmer. 
Is universally admired and applauded — [Commercial Adv. 
The public are unantinous in its praise. —[Baltimore Dispateh. 
The most meritorivuy invention ever introduced.—[Cleveland 
Phindealer, 
For sickness it murt be invaluable.—(Flartford Presa. 
It is simple, durable, und cheap.—-JChicago Tribune. 
Economical, and will not get out of repatr.—Chicage Journal. 
Ranks foremost among modern inventions.—[Intelligencer. 
Yields to every part of the body .—[Valley Farmer. 
It far exceeds our ¢xpectations.—[Louiz ville Courier. 
Commends itself to every lover of casy repose.-~[N. Y. Evan. 
Must secure for it-elf an univereal demand.—New-Yorker. 
Truly Ris un case to the weary in limb.—Putnam’s Magazine. 
Can be fitted to any ordinary bed: tead.—Splritual Telegraph. 
‘They are all the the inventor claitox.—[Lake Superior Miner. 
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The ELLIPTIC SPRINGS may be procured of Cabinet dealers 

and Upholsterers throughout the country, or direct from the Come 

Elliptic Bed Spring Company, 378 Broadway, N. Y. 

BOARDING. 

] THIRTY -FIFTIL STREET, where Splrituatieta can live with 
comfort and economy, with people of tbeir own sentiments. 

MHL Spirit Drawings made through the 

hand of Mrs. Bradicy nro now on tale at 169 Greene 


pany.  Addre=:. GEORGE F. GRAY, Secretary, 
OARDING at Mr. LEVY'S, 231 WEST 
363 an 
SPIRIT DRAWINGS, 
853 of 


rirect, 


TO LET. 
fy .—TO LET, a COUNTRY RESIDENCE for tho summer 
4100 


months, or longer, containing oleven rooms, well 


tinished, it being one-half of a castle of French architectare ; 
can have fresh milk, butter and eggs froin the same Farm Nis 
situate at Nanuet, Rockland Co., on the Erie R.R. Communica. 
tron to the chy every day. Apply to Dr. HAMMOND, on the 
premises. 300 It 


AND PREACHER. 


SCOTT'S HEALING INSTITUTE, 
0. 36 BOND-STREET, NEW-YORK 
ove of the most convenient, beautiful and bealthy location ia 
the city of New York, eight doors east of Broadway 


JOHN SCOTT, Proprieter. 
- pee 
JOHN SCOTT, 
SPIRIT AND MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN. 

This being an age when almost everything in the :hupe of an 
advertisement ix conmecred humbug, we dewire persons who may 
be afflicted to write yo thove whe have been rebeved or cured at 
the Scott Healing Institute, and sau-fy them»elyci Uui we do pet 
claim half what in justice to ourselves we covld. 

We have taken a large, handsome. and comme eur home. for 
the purpose of accommodating those whe may come from a Cur 
tance to be treated 

Hot and Cold Water Paths in the Hones : ain Migoctic and 
Medicated Baths, adapted to peculiar cumpiaints. F: tact, we have 
made every arrangement that can portly cumcuece to tbe com- 
fort and permanent cure of thore who are affiicted The immense 
Buccess we have met with since last Jancary prepares us to state 
unhevitatingly that all wbo may place (uemseives or frivpds uD- 
der our treatment, may depend upon great revel, i! ret an cuure 
cure. Persons desirous of being adautted in the Healing last- 
tute, should write a day or two in advance, ru we can be pre 
pared for them. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Those who may be afflicted, by writing and describing eraxp 
toms, will be examined, disease diagnosed, and a package of med- 
icine sufficient to cure, ur at least to conter such benefit. that Ube 
patient will be fully satisfied that the coutinnation of the treat- 
ment will cure. Terms, $5 for examination and me‘icine. The 
moncy must in all cascs accompany the letter. 

JOHN SOUTT. 


Read the following, and judge for yourselves : 

Mrs. Jane Tillotson, Cleveland, Ohio, cared tn fourtoen days of 
falling of the womb, by the use of Scott's Womb Restorer. Pree, 
$6, post paid. 

Mr. Tatum, New York city, cured of numbness and parta] par- 
alysis of limba. 

Mrs. Brown, Brooklyn. N.e Y., cured of consumption. When 
this lady first called at the Scott Healing Institute, she waa pro- 
nounced by her physicians incurable. She is now well and 
hearty. 

Mr. Johnson, cured by one application of the hand and one box 
of Pile Salve, of chronic piles, and probably some two hundred 
more were cured of piles by using Scott's File Salve. 

Mrs. S. C. Burton, New Brittain, Conn., one of the worst cases 
of scrofula, cured in seven weeks, and nearly all the sores cov- 
ered over with new and healthy rkin. This is probably one of 
the most astonishing cages on record. 

William P. Anerston, New York city, troubled with rheams- 
tism of back. bip, and kuces. Affheted fur nine yeare. Cured in 
five weeks. 

Mrs. S. H. N. 
cured in four wecks of dyspepsia, and tendency to dropsy. 
line addressed to us will be answered, giving ber fnil address. 
De Soor: Wakes Barke, April, 27, 1658. 

Str—I find I ehall want some more of your Cough Meticine ; it 
works like a charm. My daughter was very b d with a cough 
for a Jong time, and } was afraid she could not live lung. After 
taking only two bottlez, she is almo-t well. This is great medi- 
cinc—people are astonished at its effects. No doubt I shall be be 
means of selling a large quantity of it, here in this section. 

Send it by Hope's Express as you did before. 

My best respects, IsaacG av. 

Mrs. Mulligan had been afflicted, for years, with the heart dig- 
ease. The physicians pronounced ber ineurable, and gave ber 
up to die. Mrs. Lester persuaded her to come to the Scott Heal- 
ing Institute. After the third visit. she was able to do a hard 
day’s scrubbing and washing. She is now enjoying pertect health. 
She resides No. 106 Tenth-avenue, New York city. Dr. John 
Scott only placed his hands on her three times 

Mra. Smith. fate Mrs. Hall,) residing at Mr. Levys boarding 
house, cured of Scarlet Fever in ten minutes. 

Hundreds of other persons sinee the @tablishment of the Scctt 
Healing Institute, byt space will not admit of an enumeration. Out 
of 1,462 patients treed at the Scott Healing Institute, not one, if 
not fully cured, but what has received a remarkable benefit. Of- 
flee hours from 8 4. M., to G P. x. 

Address, JOHN SCOTT, 36 Pond-street, New York. 


Scott’s Healing Institute—Removal. 


The undersigned begs leave to say to his patrons and the pub- 
lie, that he has removed his cstablizhment from 16 to 36 Bond-Ft. 
New York, where be will continue to attend to the aillicted with 
(as he hopes) his usual guceess. Having materially added to his 
Institute, both in room and assistants, he is prepored so receive 
patients from all parts of the country. 

To the Ladies, particularly, he would say that he treats all dis- 
cases incinental to their sex, with invariable success: An expe- 
rienced matron will be at all times in aitcndnce on the Ladies 
under my charge. JOHN SCOTT, 36Bond +t.. N. Y. 

N. B. Recipes and medicines sent by express to any part of 
the country on receipt of from five to ten dollars, a= the case may 
require. Be particular, in ordering, to give the name of Town, 
County and State, in full. J. S. 

_——ooo-——_—__ 


SPIRIT PREPARATIONS. 


Given TO JOUN YOT, AND PREPARED Ty NIM AT 36 BoND-STRER. 
New-York, 
QOOSLANA, OR COUGH REMEDY. 

This is a medicine of extraordinary power and eMeacy in the 
relief and cure of Bronchial Affections and Consumptive Com- 
plaints ; and as it excels all otber remedies in {ts adaptations to 
that class of diseases, is destined to supercede their use and give 
health and bope to the afflicted thousands. Price, 25 conte. 

PILE SALVE. 

A sovercign remedy for this dis cis at last found = It affurds 
instantancous relief, and effects a speedy cure. Mr. Everitt, edi- 
tor of the Spiritualist, Cleveland, O., atter tweive years of sufer- 
ing, was in less than one week completely cured, ani bundreds 
of instances can be referred to where the same results have fol- 
lowed the use of this juvaluable remedy. J rice. $1 per box, 

EYF WATER. 

For weak or inflamed eyes this preparation stands unrivaled 
it never fails to give immediate relief; and when the difficulty is 
caused by any local afiection, the cure will be speedy and per- 
manent. Price, 60 cents. . 

SPIRIT EMBROCATION, 

For Tetter, Frysipelas, Salt Rheum, and all Scrofulatic erop 
tions of the skin, an invaluable remedy, and warranted te cure in 
all ordinary cases. Price, $1, 

CANCER SALVE. 

Thig Salve, when used with the Magnetic or Spinitaat pewers of 
Dr. Scott, has never, in a single instinee, taile! to eflect a perma- 
nent and positive cure, no matter how asgravated the care H 
will be found triumphantly citicacious ol atseit alone, in cases 
where the part affected is open amb when Tr. Scott's services: 
can not be obtained, tho-e of any good medium, wheee powers 
are adapted to such complaints, will answer the purpose. Prue, 
gta. RHEUMATIC REMEDY, 

This preparation is guaranteed to cure all kinds of inflamma. 
tory rheutnatism, and will [cave the system in a condinen that 
will positively forbid a return of the disease. Trive, $5 per bode. 
Yor $10 a positive cure will be guararitoed. 

ALSORRER, 

This wonderful medicine has proved to be ons ef the womter: 
of the age, one bottle being in almost every instance sufterenut to 
guro the werst cases of dropsy. Price, $10 per large bettie 

Re PARTICTIAR. 

In ordering any of the above tuedicine:, inelase the smount io 
a letter, addressed to the undersigned, and state distinctly how 
the package must be sent, and to whom adcrussed lp ail cater 
the packago will be forwarded by the tirst convey ance 

Adres, PR. JUNN MOLU, Se Ponds treet. Sew York 

Bar Liberal discount made to Agents. E 


X, boarded inthe Scott Heahng Institute, 


